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The Telephone 








THERE was not a farmer in the 
world fifty years ago who could 
talk even to his nearest neighbor 
by telephone. Not one who could 
telephone to the doctor in case of 
sickness or accident. Not one who 
could telephone for the weather 
report or call the city for the lat- 
est quotations on his crops. Not 
one who could sell what he raised 
or buy what he needed by tele- 
phone. A neighborly chat over 
the wire was an impossibility for 
the farmer’s wife or children. 


In this country the telephone 
has transformed the life of the 
farm. 

It has banished the loneliness 
which in the past so discouraged 


the rural population and drove 
many from the large and solitary 
areas of farms and ranches. 

It is a farm hand who stays on 
the job and is ready to work 
twenty-four hours every day. 

The telephone has become the 


farmer’s watchman in times of 


emergency. 

It outruns the fastest forest 
or prairie fires and warns of their 
approach. it has saved rural 
communities from untold loss of 
lives and property by giving am- 
e notice of devastating floods. 

hree million telephones are now 
in service on the farms, ranches 
and plantations of the United 
States. 
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IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 
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CALIFORNIA 
OUNTAINS that stand 


Like purple-clad sentinels, 
Smiling through their sleep 
In the consciousness of secrets 
They have sworn to keep; 
Siren valleys 
Lolling with a gaudy, amorous air, 
While star-witches wreathe poppy gold 
About their hair; 
Skies that hover and catch up each color 
And scent and sound 
And weave them and blend them 
Till the highest harmony of earth is found. 
—This is the spot the gods set aside 
For the birth-place of man, 
This land where love and music and poetry began. 


ANNE DELARTIGUE KENNEDY. 
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Self Help—or Subsidy 


HEN the last session of Con- 
\X/ gress came to an end a few 
weeks ago, the Washington 


correspondents seemed to agree that 
although as much had been done as in 
any ordinary session of Congress in 
recent years, the one outstanding dis- 
appointment of the session had been 
the failure to enact any strong legis- 
lation calculated to relieve the farmers 
in distress) As one of the cor- 
respondents put it, the administration 
beat the corn belt measure, and the corn 
belt beat the administration measure. 
Hence both the McNary-Haugen bill 
and the Tincher bill failed of passage, 
and along with them to the happy hunt- 
ing grounds for deceased legislative 
measures went the Fess bill which would 
have enacted the principles of the Tin- 
cher proposals. 

Whatever may have been the disap- 
pointment to the farmers of the corn 
belt, and whatever may have been the 
consequent result of their retaliation in 
defeating the administration’s program 
as set forth in the Tincher and Fess bills, 
the outstanding fact, from the stand- 
point of the California farmer, is that, 
for the present, at least, the only proven 
method for bringing relief to the far- 
mers is the method which California 
farmers have been working out for them- 
selves in the last three years. To them 
the proposals of the McNary-Haugen 
measure meant but little. Even if the 
bill had been enacted, and even if it had 
proven in practice to be all that its 
authors claimed and hoped for it, there 
would have been little solace in it for the 
producer of any of California’s world 
famous crops. 

The farm products of California are, 
for the most part, specialty crops. 
Oranges, lemons, grapefruit, raisins and 
dried fruits, peaches, figs, apricots, pears, 
plums, prunes, nuts, and all the tremen- 
dous tonnage of table and juice grapes 
which move into the markets of the 
country in the late summer and early 
fall are specialty crops. As such, the 
farmers of California have learned that 
any artificial method for keeping the 
prices high, results finally in over pro- 
duction ; and over production inevitably 
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results in prices below the cost of pro- 
duction. 

There was no wailing and gnashing 
of teeth in California when theMcNary- 
Haugen measure failed to pass. To the 
farmers of the Middle West, yes. But 
to the farmers of California, especially 
the producers of California dried fruits, 
it was just another document slipped in- 
to the legislative discard. For years the 
co-operative leaders in California, repre- 
senting the great bulk of the producers, 
have been urging that the farmers be al- 
lowed to work out their own destinies 
on the same principles that other lines of 
business have found most successful. It 
is their contention that farming, af- 
ter all, is a business—that it is in fact 
Big Business, one of the biggest busi- 
nesses in the country, and that, as such, 
it has a right to the same opportunities 
for self government that are afforded 
commerce and industry. 

The experiences of the raisin growers 
in the San Joaquin and Sacramento 
valleys during the last three years have 
taught them lessons they will not soon 
forget. They learned that no crop brings 
high prices consistently over a long 
period of years. They know that when 
prices get too high, it is the way of hu- 
man nature to meet high prices with in- 
creased plantings and they have learned 
that the human stomach cannot be ex- 
panded. They know that new markets 
for specialty products can be created 
through intelligent’ sales effort. They 
have learned the value of standardization 
of packs, of integrity of trademark, of 
friendship with the trade, and they un- 
derstand the importance of keeping their 
organization set-up legally sound and 
above reproach from the standpoint of 
the anti-trust laws. 

They understand that, if farming is to 
be conducted as any other business, it 
must be adequately financed. It must 
be efficiently managed, more efficiently 
perhaps in the cooperatives than in pri- 
vate enterprise, because if equal returns 
are to be paid to the cooperative mem- 
bers, the capital must come from savings 
in operation and administration and 
from the increased price which the con- 


suming public is willing to pay for a 
product of known superiority. They 
have come to understand very definitely 
that the law of supply and demand oper- 
ates just as unfailingly in the marketing 
of farm products as in the sale of any- 
thing else which is manufactured and 
sold. They have been studying up on 
costs of production and they have been 
busy learning more about the units of 
production. 

In the raisin business, for instance, a 
statewide survey of the acreage under 
production, studied from a straight out 
and out standpoint of average production 
costs compared with average sales re- 
turns over a period of years, showed, a 
year ago, that out of 330,000 acres 
planted to raisin grapes there were about 
75,000 acres that were not producing 
enough per acre to ever bring a profitable 
return to the owner. To tell people who 
had invested their money in raisin vine- 
yards that, unless their acreage produced 
at least a ton to the acre, it was a losing 
venture required nerve. It wasn’t a 
popular thing to say at first, but it was 
the fact nevertheless, and to prove that 
he believed it, Ralph Merritt, the presi- 
dent and managing director of the Sun- 
Maid Raisin Growers of California, be- 
gan farming operations on a newly pur- 
chased piece of old vineyard, by tearing 
out eighty acres of vines and replacing 
them with cotton. 

The chambers of commerce of the San 
Joaquin Valley took up the campaign 
through their agricultural committees, 
which have become, generally speaking, 
the most active departments of chamber 
of commerce work through the agri- 
cultural sections of the San Joaquin 
Valley, and the word was spread up and 
down the valley that a ton to the acre 
was about the minimum production 
which could be depended upon to bring 
profitable returns. Anything less simply 
meant the loss of more money. 

Three years ago this month, the raisin 
crop grown in California reached the 
staggering total of 290,000 tons. Eleven 
years before, when the raisin growers or- 
ganized what is now known as the Sun- 
Maid Association, the total average 
yearly production was but 60,000 tons. 
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Secretary of Agriculture Wm. H. Jardine and Ralph P. Merritt, President of the Sun-Maid 


Raisin Growers of California. 


The photograph was snapped on the high Sierras last 


summer. Jardine had come to California to learn first hand how the California cooperatives 

achieved their success and, later, to tell other farmers throughout the country about it. 

Dressed in his. cow-puncher togs, Jardine was piloted by Merritt through the mountains 
where originates the water to irrigate the fertile plains of San Joaquin 


That tonnage, in those days was consid- 
ered so much beyond the power of the 
then existing machinery of marketing, 
that a cooperative was necessary to en- 
able the growers, in self defense, to take 
the merchandise of their product into 
their own hands for more orderly dis- 
tribution. 

Compared to the 60,000 ton crop of 
1912, the marketing of the 290,000 tons 
crop of 1923 was in itself a task almost 
beyond the realm of human possibilities. 
But that was not all. Out of the total 
of 290,000 tons, 247,000 tons were de- 
livered to the association, and the asso- 
ciation then had on hand a carry over of 
100,000 tons, representing an accumul- 
ation of unsold goods left over from the 
preceding three years. They went into 
the season of 1923 with a total of 
347,000 tons of raisins—mostly the re- 
sult of plantings at the peak of post-war 
prices; and the biggest tonnage that had 
ever been sold by the association in any 
previous year was 120,000 tons. 


Yet a year ago this Fall, when in his 
capacity as president of the association, 
Ralph Merritt was making his personal 
report to the membership on the prog- 
ress of the business since they drafted him 
into the organization in the spring of 
1923, he told them that the carry-over 
had been cleaned up and that, begin- 
ning November Ist of last year, the asso- 
ciation would be marketing its own goods 
on its own time for the first time in six 
years. That meant that the production 
of the current year was being marketed 
in the twelve months succeeding its pro- 
duction, and prior to the time that the 
next crop would be harvested. It meant 
that, without the aid of governmental 
subsidies and in the face of a corres- 
ponding increase of production in all 
other raisin growing sections of the 
world, the growers of Sun-Maid raisins, 
under a business management of their 
own selection, diligently and skillfully 
applying themselves to the job at hand, 
had worked out a way of taking care of 
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their own problems of over-production 
and that, for the first time in six years, 
daylight was ahead. 

Today the bank clearings of the San 
Joaquin Valley are steadily on the in- 
crease. Building permits are greater, la- 
bor is more steadily employed than it 
has been since 1922, credit is easier, 
and every known barometer of business 
conditions shows that the San Joaquin 
Valley is out of the woods. Merchants 
and bankers and business men are serving 
on the cooperative directorates and on 
the agricultural committees of the cham- 
bers of commerce because they realize, 
as never before, the fundamental, in es- 
capable fact that business prosperity in 
an agricultural community depends pri- 
marily on the prosperity of agriculture. 
Farmers buy more of the things others 
have to sell, and farmers pay their bills 
more readily, when the return for their 
year of labor represents more than the 
cost of production. When the total re- 
turn is less, the merchant’s goods remain 
on his shelves; the old automobile is 
made to chug along as best it will an- 
other year; the traveling man finds that 
he can’t get enough orders to justify the 
usual numbers of trips into the territory ; 
the hotels suffer from lack of patronage ; 
real estate values go lower and sales of 
property are fewer. There is less money 
in circulation and business is generally 
rotten. Profitable farming is necessary 
to profitable business in California. 


The people of agricultural California 
have been learning more about the bus- 
iness of farming in the last three years 
than in all the years since farming 
has been an outstanding money producer 
in the state, and the proving ground has 
been principally in the San Joaquin val- 
ley. There they have learned, as said 
above, the truth that the law of supply 
and demand means just as much to the 
farmer as it does to anybody else. Along 
with it they have learned that one of 
the cardinal rules of merchandising is 
to dispose, in orderly fashion during each 
selling year, of that which was produced 
in the growing year just preceding it. 
They have learned the wisdom of facing 
each succeeding season with a clean slate, 
as the raisin growers are doing this year. 
They have learned the advantage of gen- 
uine business management applied to the 
manufacturing and marketing of the far- 
mers’ products. 


In 1923, when the raisin business 
was suffering both from over-production 
and under-capitalization, the association 
had $2,700,000. constantly tied up in 
packing material inventories, then con- 
sidered necessary to maintain a readi- 
ness to accept and ship orders. Through 
standardization of packs, concentration 
of manufacturing activities and through 
anticipation of orders based on a care- 
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To dispose of surplus stocks, including the usual quota of lowest grades incident to any 


crop, the Sun-Maid Raisin Growers erected a conversion plant. 


In this plant raisins not 


offered to the trade are manufactured into syrup, stick feed, cream of tartar, fertilizers 


and similar products. 


The conversion plant offers a positive guarantee to the trade that 


none of the crop will.ever be dumped on the market with consequent 
disorderly price declines 


fully prepared sales forecast, the total 
revolving fund in manufacturing inven- 
tories has been lowered by $2,000,000. 
This figured at the interest rate of seven 
per cent, which is the amount paid reg- 
‘ularly on the outstanding preferred stock 
of the association, means an additional 
return to the grower members of the 
association of $140,000 annually, saved 
through greater efficiency in administra- 
tion and operation. This does not take 
into account the additional saving in 
cost of handling the larger amount of 
supplies formerly kept on hand. Another 
$50,000 has been saved annually in in- 
surance premiums alone, through the 
same methods of operation and through 
better housekeeping in plants, resulting 
in lower insurance rates. 

Another estimated saving of $500,000 
a year is annually returned to the farmers 
of the raisin belt and in turn distributed 
by them in the purchase of their needs 
through all of the channels of business 
and professions. It has come about 
through straightening out the manufact- 
uring curves. At the time Merritt took 
hold of the Sun-Maid management three 
Years ago, the practice of handling the 
dried or non-perishable product was pat- 
terned after the methods of handling the 
fresh or perishable crops. No plants ran 
to capacity except during the very peak 
of the season, and many plants ran to less 
than capacity a large season of the year. A 
program was evolved calling for reducing 
the number of active plants, to incraese 
the output in those which were active, 


thus lowering unit costs, and to coordi- 
nate manufacturing with selling on a 
basis of closer relationship between oper- 
ations and merchandising. Thus fewer 
plants are operated with greater output 
at less expense, with lower packing ma- 
terial inventories and elimination of 
costly lost motion in the handling of un- 
necessary supplies. And with a constant 
stream of freshly packed goods going 
forward to the trade, there is increased 
likelihood of entire satisfaction on the 
part of the ultimate consumer. 

These are some of the remedies that 
have been found by the raisin growers 
of California in working their own way 
out of the woods without recourse to 
outside aid, political or otherwise. Along 
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with operating and administrative econ- 
omies effected in line with their principle 
that the business of a co-operative must 
be even more efficiently administrated 
than that of private capital, the Sun- 
Maid Raisin Growers of California have 
developed distinctive packs for their 
products. “Sun-Maid Puffed,” a prod- 
uct perfected by the co-operative for 
improving the taste and simplifying the 
handling by the baker and housewife 
of the old sticky muscat raisin, has met 
with such success in the last year that 
it has actually rejuvenated the muscat 
raisin — brought it back from a point 
where it was fast losing in favor, to a 
place where it was the first this past 
year to be entirely sold out. And, within 
the last few weeks, has come the intro- 
duction of “Sun-Maid Nectars,” a prod- 
uct expected to do the same thing for 
the Thompson raisin that was previously 
done for the muscat. “Nectars’” are an 
improvement on the old seedless pack in 
that, in the process of manufacture, they 
are turned out more fragrant, fuller 
flavored, more uniform in color, and 
sterilized in the flow of operations 
rather than in sterilizing chambers after 
manufacture. All these distinctive packs 
belong only to the Sun-Maid farmer, 
who, with his neighbors, controls the 
destiny of his own business. 

The growers of raisins and other Cali- 
fornia specialty crops would, undoubt- 
edly, have been pleased if Congress, in 
its wisdom, had seen fit to pass the 
Tincher bill, because it was designed to 
aid co-operatives in making available 
funds from which they could more con- 
veniently borrow for general financing. 
But, under the circumstances and after 
their experiences in getting their indus- 
try back into high gear after the trou- 
blous period of post-war readjustment, 
it is no wonder that a flood of tears failed 
to materialize in California over the fate 
of the proposal to subsidize agriculture 
and thereby invite a new orgy of over- 
production. 
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Women’s Organizations 


ANY issues of fundamental im- 
portance have been brought to 
a successful termination as the 
result of concerted action by the women’s 
organizations of California. In order 
to get a more definite idea of what 
women’s organizations are accomplish- 
ing, it is essential to have some knowl- 
edge of their past work. Sometimes it 
took months of thoughtful deliberation 
and consultation to reach a reasonable 
solution of issues. After a satisfactory 
conclusion was reached, the result was 
sent out officially to be brought before 
the organizations. In almost every case 
the measure was carried to success and 
then was ultimately and unquestionably 
accepted by men as well as by women. 
It took the work of two sessions of 
the Legislature, 1915 and 1917, to estab- 
lish the right of women to serve on 
juries. That meant at least four years 
of preliminary enlightening and educat- 
ing of both men and women. Although 
the jury plan of conducting trials has 
worked satisfactorily for centuries and 
although juries are made up of every- 
day citizens, it took much persuasion to 
convince some people that women are 
citizens as well as men. 


It was a. new departure for women, 
too, and the intricate process of court 
proceduse in the labyrinth of law has 
been a liberal education for those who 
have given their time to serve. The 
actual process of jury service and_ its 
obligations are given here for the benefit 
of those who think the legal phase too 
far removed from their sphere of activi- 
ties. 

It is quite established that there are 
two kinds of jurors: those who serve as 
a civic duty and for the educational 
value, and those who serve for the pay. 
Perhaps the result of the work of either 
class is the same, as for being able to 
get the right interpretation of the evi- 
dence, for giving close and earnest at- 
tention, and answering challenges intel- 
ligently; but the motive of service is 
different, and there is a subtle compre- 
hensive distinction. 

Trials by jury are for all crimes ex- 
cept impeachment. A panel, the official 
list of men and women summoned for 
jury duty, is made up in most places by 
a commissioner appointed for that pur- 
pose. The sheriff is then given a venire, 
a writ, issued for summoning a jury. 
Formerly the juror was called a venire 
man. After one is summoned to appear 
and has taken a seat in the court room, 
the first consideration is the personnel 
of the participants of the trial. The 
judge is on the platform. In front of 
him, at a desk on the lower level, is the 
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clerk of the court. At his right is the 
court reporter, and at his left is the 
bailiff. At tables in front of this group 
sit the lawyers of both sides and the 
person or persons to be tried. 

After the bailiff sounds the gavel and 
quiet comes, the judge instructs the 
clerk to call the names of the jury. 
When it is ascertained that all are pres- 
ent, the judge gives his instructions as 
to their responsibilities. They are ad- 
monished to give earnest, close and con- 
siderate attention to each case; they are 
told that the facts brought out in the 
testimony should be the only considera- 
tion, and that the prisoner is innocent 
until proved guilty. The clerk then reads 
a brief outline of the case at hand, which 
is elaborated upon by the attorney for 
the prosecution. Slips bearing the names 
of each juror are then deposited in a box 
from which the clerk draws them, one by 
one. The jurors, as their names are 
called, take their places in a group of 
two rows of twelve chairs near the 
judge’s seat. Then, by a process of elimi- 
nation by challenege, both the prose- 
cutor and the defendant have the privi- 
lege of choosing twelve jurors from the 
panel. 

This is the most trying ordeal of the 
juror, facing the judge, the lawyers, and 
usually a room full of spectators, and 
answering the challenging questions put 
by the attorneys for both sides. The juror 
is asked his knowledge of the case, his 
acquaintance with any of the partici- 
pants, his birthplace, his occupation and 
the occupations of his relatives. Any 
bias, opinion or prejudice which will 
disqualify a juror, when entertained 
against the case of the accused, will 
equally disqualify him or her against 
the case of the prosecution. In criminal 
cases the right of the State and the ac- 
cused are the same in respect to the 
ground of challenge, but not always in 
respect to the number of challenges. 

The juror. may be asked if he has a 
prejudice against certain unlawful acts, 
or if he will be able, for the time be- 
ing, to lay aside his own opinion and 
give the accused a fair trial according 
to the evidence. After much question- 
ing along these lines a juror is either 
passed or excused. If excused, he takes 
a seat and another name is drawn from 
the box, and this process continues until 
twelve jurors are passed. The judge 
then asks the attorneys if they are satis- 
fied. The prosecution says: “It is so 
stipulated by the people.” 

The plaintiff says: “It is so stipu- 
lated by the defendant.” The entire 


jury is then sworn in. The people or 
State, in the superior or criminal court, 
are represented by the district attorney, 
and the plaintiff, or defendant, by 
lawyers of his own choosing. 

Then commences the testimony given 
by witnesses and the questioning by 
lawyers of both sides. At the end of 
each day the jury is admonished not to 
converse with any one about the merits 
of the case and not to read newspaper 
accounts. Each juror is told to report 
immediately if approached by anyone 
who wishes to discuss the pending trial. 
It is brought out that it is a misde- 
meanor for jurors to speak to any of 
the parties or attorneys connected with 
the case, or to be spoken to by them, be- 
fore the verdict has been found. The 
length of a trial varies with the number 
of witnesses required. When the evi- 
dence is direct, or the fact to be proved 
immediately established, it takes only a 
few days. In other cases where there is 
indirect evidence and the facts estab- 
lished have only an indirect bearing on 
the main facts, it may take weeks to 
weave a reasonable conclusion. 

Members of the jury are the judges 
of the credibility of all witnesses. In 
some cases the direct evidence of one 
witness is enough. A most pathetic sight 
is to see a child placed on the witness 
stand to testify against either parent. It 
does not seem just and the evidence is 
not dependable. The credibility of the 
child witness is doubtful and has little 
weight with most jurors. 

When the testimony has all been 
taken, each side stipulates that the case 
rests. The attorneys for both sides then 
make their final pleas. In this final argu- 
ment, a summing up of the entire pro- 
cedure, it is sometimes difficult to distin- 
guish between the statements of the 
council and the testimony as brought out 
by the witnesses on the stand. Many 
trifles are elaborated upon to sway the 
verdict of the jury. In the end this con- 
fusion is automatically eliminated by 
comparison. The judge in his final in- 
struction again admonishes the jury that 
the law and the facts brought out in the 
testimony are the only sworn considera- 
tion, and that the jury members are the 
sole judges of the guilt or innocence of 
the prisoner. The jury is then escorted to 
a jury room by the bailiff and locked up. 

Left to their deliberation, a foreman 
is selected and a ballot taken as to the 
guilt or innocence of the prisoner. A 
unanimous verdict in criminal cases is 
justly required and it is often only a 
matter of stating facts more clearly that 
the minority, if any, are convinced of 
the justice of the majority’s decision. In 
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some cases, however, it takes hours and 
days of a careful weighing of the law 
and the evidence to reach a final conclu- 
sion. When an agreement is reached, 
the jury is escorted back to the court 
room. Before the judge, lawyers and 
the defendant the foreman reads the ver- 
dict of guilty or not guilty. In cases 
where the jury fails to agree in a reason- 
able time, the members are discharged 
from that case. 

Court procedure is sometimes tedious, 
technicalities often intrude, professional 
tactics enter and much time is spent cit- 
ing previous cases of a similar nature. It 
is a great sacrifice to many in respect of 
time and convenience, but every woman 
who is called should feel that it is her 
duty to serve. She becomes a more re- 
sponsible citizen, takes a more enlight- 
ened interest in the preservation of the 
law and has a more direct concern for 
the administration of justice. Judges 
and lawyers alike say that women jurors 
are equally as satisfactory as men, and 
so what a few years ago seemed an absurd 
impossibility is now taken as a matter 
of course. 


N 1924 the larger bodies of organized 

women in California endorsed the 
following resolution: 

“That Congress shall have power con- 
current with that of the several States 
to limit or prohibit the labor of persons 
under the age of 18 years.” 

Ordinarily the welfare of the child 
is the special care of the Parent-Teacher 
Associations and the University Women. 
But with the child as mutual ground, all 
of the organized women of California 
arrayed themselves in a great concerted 
body to work for the “Child Labor 
Amendment.” Before the Legislature 
met in 1925 an educational campaign 
was instituted throughout the entire 
State. State chairmen sent literature 
on the subject to the district chairmen 
for distribution to the clubs and associa- 
tions. Conferences were had with Legis- 
lators. Senators and Assemblymen were 
bombarded with letters. Every presi- 
dent of every club brought the issue 
forcibly before her organization and the 
members in turn brought it to the atten- 
tion of other constituents of the Legis- 
lators. The result was a great victory, 
not only for the amendment, but for 
the power of the united women. 

To become a Federal law it was nec- 
essary that thirty-six States ratify the 
amendment. California was one of the 
first four, the other three being Arizona, 
Arkansas and Wisconsin. It was voted 
upon in California in March and signed 
by the Governor in May, 1925. Califor- 
nia already had a child labor law author- 
izing the employment of children, be- 
tween the ages of 12 and 18, on school 
permits. The working hours were lim- 
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ited, however, and the labor barred alto- 
gether from certain industries. With 
the Federal amendment all of the States 
must abide by this labor law for the 
protection of the health and the develop- 
ment of the child. 


r 1918 an organization, “Save the 
Redwoods League,” started a cam- 
paign for assistance in saving the great 
redwoods of California. Headed by a 
group of splendid, public-spirited men 
and women, the league had its motives: 

To rescue from destruction, for the 
enjoyment of this generation and those 
to come, representative areas of our 
primeval forests. 

To establish through Federal aid a 
National Redwood Park, and through 
State aid a State Redwood Park. 

To purchase redwood groves by pri- 
vate subscriptions and to establish memo- 
rial groves for individuals and organiza- 
tions. 

To obtain the protection of timber 
along the State Highways in California 
and particularly to preserve the beauty 
of the celebrated “Redwood Highway.” 

To support the reforestation and con- 
servation of our forest areas. 

After a series of informatory talks by 
speakers sent by the “Save the Redwoods 
League” the Federated Women’s Clubs 
of California joined in the great conser- 
vation project. At the State convention 
of the Federated Clubs held in Eureka, 
May 4, 1923, the members assembled 
voted to raise a fund by popular sub- 
scription from the club women, for the 
purchase of redwoods to be known as 
the “California Federation of Women’s 
Clubs Memorial.” 

The instigators of the “Save the Red- 
woods League” movement agreed to ap- 
ply whatever funds were turned over to 
them by the Federation to the purchase of 
redwood acreage in Humboldt County, 
with the assurance that such property, 
when turned over to the State for park 
purposes should be suitably marked in 
recognition of the part purchased by the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

The moneys raised by the club women 
were to be deposited in the funds of the 
Federation to accumulate until a satis- 
factory contribution was complete for a 
reasonable purchase. When this purchase 


‘was made it was to be turned over to the 


State to be forever used by the State as a 
public park for the benefit of the peo- 
ple of California. With characteristic 
enthusiasm and regardless of every other 
interest, clubs throughout the State used 
every effort in behalf of the campaign 
to establish this fund. They saw plainly 
that unless some such steps were taken 
to conserve California’s oldest living 
things that this area of primeval forest 
would in a few years be depleted. 

“A hundred dollars a tree’ was the slo- 
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gan. The clubs rallied to the support 
of the movement. At the end of the 
club year in May, 1926, a sum in excess 
of $40,000 has been accumulated as their 
contribution toward a memorial grove 
in the State reservation. They have in 
contemplation the purchase of a grove 
a short distance from Dyerville on the 
“Redwood Highway” south of Eureka. 
From the time of its inception the league 
itself has been able to bring about the 
preservation, for public use, fifteen miles 
of forest along the highway, comprising 
about 3,000 acres. 


ALUABLE activities are not always 

propagated by the larger and older 
organizations. At our University of 
California a group of splendid young 
women students, linked together by a 
common experience, have evolved a 
working plan to alleviate the loneliness 
that students suffer when cast into the 
human swirl of a big college. 

Last summer 1,400 young women en- 
rolled to enter the freshman class. Be- 
fore the beginning of the semester the 
following letter was sent to each one: 

“Dear : 

“Your advisor has written you her 
plan for helping you on Registration 
Day. We want to tell you of ours for 
all the days that follow. When you 
arrive on the campus you will be as a 
stranger in a strange land, and you will 
find it very difficult to adjust yourself 
to the new conditions. Although you 
have friends in higher classes, their in- 
terests will be so different from yours 
that they will not be able to help you 
much. What you will need is to belong 
to congenial groups of -freshman stu- 
dents who have more or less the same 
interests in their studies and social ac- 
tivities as yourself. We have the 
Woman’s Group System to help every 
incoming freshman to find the groups 
which will be most to her liking. 

“When you register on Friday, Au- 
gust 14, you will be given a question- 
naire listing various interests, and we 
hope you will fill this out carefully so 
that we may help you to enter at once 
into campus activities. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“The Woman’s Group System.” 

On registration day each one was 
given the following card to fill out: 

Name ............ Phone . . College 
Address ............. 

Check the groups that you would be 
interested in joining: Athletics, Art, 
Mathematics, Music, Language, Litera- 
ture, Social, Science, Dramatics, History 
and Political Science. 

Notice was then posted in the Daily 
Californian, the college paper, that 
those students interested in certain sub- 
jects should meet at a certain place. 


(Continued on Page 289) 
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brown hair from her forehead with 

her pink gingham apron. Her face 
was scarlet from the heat of the fires be- 
fore her and the atmosphere was heavy 
with the odor of fermenting mash. She 
dropped one hand to her hip and rested 
the elbow of the other arm against the 
door casing. It was a satiny, well- 
rounded elbow, with a dimple in it. Thus 
Judy stood for a moment, contemplat- 
ing something far beyond the little walls 
which shut her off from the eyes of the 
world. For a moment she stood then 
shrugged and tossing her curls back from 
her oval face with a swift motion of her 
head, ejected from her mind, whatever 
thought she had been entertaining and 
set about systematically pumping forth 
the liquid contents of the mash barrels! 

Judy was twenty-three years of age 
and she was beautiful. She had a charm 
which left one wondering long after she 
had passed from view and she had a pair 
of eyes that resembled a blooming pool 
of iris fringed with golden-brown grasses 
and in whose depths was simplicity, 
trust, sincerity—all of which invited 
confidence along with the rest of things 
that make a man love a woman. Milton 
deVore had succumbed six months be- 
fore. 

Milton was a revenue man and he was 
in the rank of a “go-getter” in the serv- 
ice. Judy’s interest in him had been 
purely mercenary at the beginning. She 
had watched him when he was first put 
on the force and made a scope for him- 
self at the O’Brien raid on Sutter street. 
Judy was at that time the secretary of 
Robert Brenon. Brenon was in reality 
a whisky manufacturer, but no one sus- 
pected him as he sat in his big chair of 
his office in the financial district of San 
Francisco. His biggest concern in “‘to- 
day’s news” was the liquor market. He 
had been operating successfully for three 
years and Judy had been his secretary. 
She had actually done the manipulating 
of the “game.” So when Brenon decided 
to quit, Judy saw no reason for letting 
her knowledge go to waste. She started 
into the manufacturing game herself. She 
was a business woman and in spite of 
her femininity she made it her business 
to meet Milton deVore. 

It was not just Fate that took her out 
on the lone highway between Butler and 
Watson just at the time Milton deVore 
would be passing, but rather was it her 
ingenuity. 

So as Milton’s roadster approached 
that particular corner where the sharp 
bend in the road is screened by a thick 
clump of trees, his foot clamped down, 
instantly, on the service brake. His hand 


ik BROWN wiped her golden- 
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reached for the emergency. There was a 
screech, a swirl of dust, and his car 
stopped beside the modest little coupe of 
Judy Brown, drawn to the side of the 
road and facing in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

Judy, in sport outfit, stood beside the 
evidently disabled car and Milton’s stop 
had been brought about by her signal. 

He was in a hurry, but this gir! he 
thought well worth stopping for. She 
had just the color eyes and hair that he 
had always admired most; the kind he 
had seen on magazine covers and in cam- 
era ads, but had long before given up 
hopes of finding in real life, at least 
without some other feature hopelessly 
marring the effect. The vision which 
met his eyes was perfect. Her color was 
vivid —a warm brunette complexion, 
golden-thatched and a pair of purple 
eyes that seemed to hypnotize him. 


ILTON DEVORE did as much 

and more to Judy Brown as she 
stood before him, surprised and frank 
admiration in her eyes. She was sur- 
prised by his looks, his manner, his 
youth and strength and she felt a warmth 
surge over her body which she knew 
well to be the call of woman to man. 

He was tall, big-boned and tanned and 
in those tanned cheeks were great dents 
made by his perpetual smile and above 
were two brown eyes, understanding! He 
was one of those who walk the earth 
with chin up, eyes level and shoulders 
squared. 

He was dressed in a khaki shirt which 
was open at the neck and his khaki rid- 
ing breeches made him appear a man of 
the desert rather than of the road. His 
lips curled easily into a genial smile as 
he took his hat off and displayed in do- 
ing so, a mass of waved, dark brown 
hair. Judy breathed deep before she 
spoke. 

“I’ve had a blow-out,” she said, mo- 
tioning toward her car. “Would you 
mind stopping at the first garage and 
asking them to send someone out to fix 
it?” She smiled quizzically—a mis- 
chievous, impudent smile and a rather 
dazzling one. 

Visions such as Judy did not signal 
Milton deVore on the open road every 
day and Milton figured that the ac- 
quaintance could be extended by at least 
three sentences with proper handling. He 
leaned over the damaged tire, turned an 
exploring finger into the gaping hole. 
He leaned closer; his eyes detected some- 
thing unusual in the character of the 
blow-out. He straightened up suddenly. 

“This isn’t a blow-out!”” he exclaimed. 
“Your tire has been cut!” 
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Instantly the smile faded from the 
curved lips. A disturbed, puzzled look 
came into her eyes; unusual eyes Milton 
thought “Cut!” Judy cried, “what will 
I do?” 

Milton deVore said exactly what Judy 
Brown intended him to say. “I will take 
you into Butler and you can send a man 
back for the car.” 

That had been a year ago. Six months 
after this meeting, Milton asked her to 
become his wife. His eyes sparkled and 
in the tanned cheeks his dimples deep- 
ened and Judy knew that although she 
told him he must wait . . . she would 
some day be Mrs. Judy deVore, the wife 
of a revenue officer! 

She smiled a bit, not at Milton, but 
at the irony of fate. 

Another six months passed and Mil- 
ton waited. Judy was as far from quit- 
ting her profession as ever before. Her 
friendship with Milton assured her too 
much safety. As much as she denied the 
fact to herself, she was using Milton’s 
confidence to protect herself, and yet 
she loved him more than life itself, but 
the “game” fascinated her; it proved her 
mentality to be 100 per cent good and it 
frought her in a good profit. All that 
made her hesitate was her consciousness 
of deceiving Milton. 

He believed every word she told him. 
He did not know her typewriter clicked 
only when she heard his step in the cor- 
ridor, nor did he know that the stories 
Judy read him, were never intended for 
an editor. So completely did he trust 
her that he never doubted that she had 
come to San Francisco for local color; 
nor that her frequent trips to the San 
Joaquin valley were to see her folks. 
And Judy had instituted in Milton’s 
mind, by careful planning, the fact that 
her people were quite prosperous ranch- 
ers, just ten miles out of the city of 
Fresno. 

* * 7 * 7 

Today she was restless. The fires of 
the stoves under her stills seemed un- 
usually warm and she furrowed her 
brows as she drew off the remaining 
liquid from the mash and placed it in 
the big copper boiler over one of the 
fires. 

Judy had learned everything from 
Robert Brenon and she was conscienti- 
ous in her work. She was careful of her 
fires; she knew that too fast a fire did 
disastrous things to the final product and 
she had learned among other things the 
secret which made her “corn” high 
proof! She possessed an inventive little 
brain and she made it serve its purpose. 
Now as she contemplated her still with 
its improvements, she remembered Jack 
Hamilton, another in the business. 
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It was that part of Judy, trained in 
the business world, that remembered 
Jack Hamilton, and strange it was that 
her warm love for Milton with his great 
tanned cheeks and trusting eyes would 
make her recall Jack. But such was the 
complexity of life. Because of her love 
for Milton she’d make just one more 
run and she'd sell out everything and 
she’d make Hamilton pay for her secret 
of business ! 

* ~ * . * 

HE sun had been bright and warm 

earlier in the day when Judy left her 
little apartment on Jones street. Now 
it just lingered contemplating before it 
dipped its head in the waters of the Pa- 
cific, shedding its slanting rays over 
West San Francisco. 

As the Geary street car made its way 
noisily and rapidly eastward, that scar- 
let ball seemed to fade imperceptibly 
into the gray and white of the dashing 
waves. Judy sighed as the last portion 
of the Cliff House was lost in the traffic 
behind. 

In spite of the clattering of wheels 
and the clanging of bells, there was a 
hush and stillness in the air. Judy 
breathed deeply and settled herself com- 
fortably in her seat, ready for the long 
ride which would bring her to town} 
and her little apartment and later, MIL- 
TON! Her face deepened again into 
its pink glow, but it was a soft warmth; 
a something which was altogether pleas- 


ing to her. 
* * * 7 * 


“This will postively be my last run!” 
she told herself, emphatically, as she 
determinedly opened the door to the 
apartment house and made her way up 
the stairs to the corridor which led to 
her own apartment. Yes, this would be 
her last run! 

By the time Milton arrived, Judy was 
aglow with a new purpose in life. Her 
eyes smoldered with a light he had not 
seen before. The man in him regarded 
her for the moment in silence and then 
he smiled in his masterful way, “God, 
you're beautiful tonight, Judy!” 

And she was beautiful! Her soul was 
beautiful and her physical beauty was 
but the reflection of the soul within. 
She beamed back at him. 

Judy was as feminine as Milton was 
masculine. That was perhaps why she 
gained, so easily, those facts which made 
her safe. Milton felt he could tell her 
things! Of course, she didn’t under- 
stand, but she always sympathized. He 
now furrowed his brows and furrowed 
them most profitably. Judy smiled her 
most sympathetic of smiles. 

“What's the matter with my revenue 
man?” she questioned, coaxingly as she 
leaned forward. 

Milton deVore was tired and he 
leoked tired as he sat back in his chair. 
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He drew in his breath and then tapped 
the palm of his hand, thoughfully with 
his pencil. Presently he frowned again, 
leaned closer to Judy and pressed her 
small hands between his own large ones 
with affection. “Oh, I guess I’m a bit 
discouraged. I can’t seem to get at this 
gang of bootleggers operating through 
the San Joaquin Valley. I’ve been after 
them six months and no nearer round- 
ing them up than I was at the start!” 
His face was a wise face—a compassion- 
ate, kindly, warm-hearted face, but it 
was iron-willed. 

He ruminated a moment, then looked 
into the wide staring, interested eyes of 
Judy. “It’s just as though someone in 
the force was in with them and gave 
them the dope I’ve figured out!” 
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gentleman’s stationery on which was 
typed in captions: 

“WENT THROUGH FINE, DID 
A BIG BUSINESS BUT TOOK A 
LOT OF NERVE!” 

Judy’s mouth twitched and she 
smiled. “I thought you said there wasn’t 
any use watching the roads last week ?” 

“I did, Judy. That’s what I thought. 
I never dreamed anyone would be fool 
enough to try to make it through those 
disinfectant stations. That's what I 
meant when I said the bootleggers would 
get hoof-and-mouth disease. It seemed 
almost impossible to me that they could 
make it through. Every county has its 
checking station and every person is 
made to walk through disinfectant and 
subject their cars to inspection !”’ 


For below he could see the angry water of the San Joaquin 
» 


Judy smiled appreciatively back at 
him, but she remained silent. In her al- 
truistic mind she argued that in no wise 
was it disloyalty to Milton for her to 
listen ! 

“They’re not just peddlers, they’re 
manufacturers, Judy, and .” Mil- 
ton’s fine face reddened a little and his 
big brown eyes looked a little foolish as 
he continued, “‘and they’ve asked me at 
headquarters what was the matter with 
me.” 

Judy was again silent, but her eyes 
were full of sincere sympathy for this 
big man beside her. 

“Last week they made another run 
through and bragged about it!” He 
drew forth an envelope, post-marked 
Fresno, and from it he took a piece of 


She handed Milton the piece of sta- 
tionery and he refolded it and put it 
away in his pocket before he added, “I 
can’t see who'd have the nerve!” 

Judy’s eyes brightened, but in their 
vivid, warm, scrutinizing lights, there 
was a well-pronounced audacity. “It 
certainly was risky business,” she agreed, 
“but don’t you really admire them, Mil- 
ton; don’t you think they are 100 per 
cent?” 

Judy’s anticipating eyes met those of 
Milton. “No, Judy, I don’t! I think 
they are the lowest, vilest criminals that 
ever existed!” 

“But, dear, you don’t know. They 
might really be very interesting people. 
What if I were ene? I might be, I 

(Continued on Page 290) 
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What is cancer—what does it do— 
how can it be cured? 


lomatic, but where anything of vital 

importance is to be said, burying it 
under a flood of words does not lessen 
the need for it to be said, but does hin- 
der the effectiveness, and defeat the 
truth. Hence, in this opening paragraph 
it may be just as well to say that cancer 
is curable. Further, that it is being 
cured, and that this situation has been 
existing for at least fifteen years. 

This is a broad statement, and no one 

recognizes more fully tnan I do 
that there must be something to back 
,up such an assertion. As a whole the 
medical fraternity and the drugless heal- 
ers have argued pro and con the question 
of cancer, its origin, treatment, and cure. 
They have, especially the old school, 
hunted for germs under microscopes, 
while the new school has dieted its pa- 
tients; they, between them, have given 
radium, and the x-ray, but they have not 
cured cancer in sufficient numbers to 
warrant acceptance of any treatment 
they have offered. 

While all of this has been going on, 
one institution, headed by a man who 
believed he had found a successful meth- 
od, has been proving that a new treat- 
ment—escharotic—is successful, with- 
out regard to the patient’s diet, race or 
color. 

What is an escharotic? This question 
is natural, and I once asked Dr. Perry 
Nichols, the first man to use it success- 
fully. For that matter he may be con- 
sidered as the discoverer, and certainly 
as the man who perfected the treatment. 
He answered the question, fully and 
completely. 

However, before we undertake to 
consider the nature of an_ escharotic, 
there is another question that logically 
takes first place: What is cancer? Where 
did it come from? Who has it and 
who ,is exempt? 

Cancer is so far unexplained. Trees 
and plants have it; all races of men 
have it; Jew and Gentile alike are af- 
flicted, for no single race of people is 
free. Explorers in the Dark Continent, 
and those in the frozen vastness of the 
North both find it. King Cyrus sister, 
living five hundred and fifty years before 
Christ, had cancer, and one of the great 
European rulers of today is repeatedly 
rumored to be suffering from the mys- 
terious trouble that comes without warn- 
ing. Famous musicians, and writers 
have suffered and died from cancer. 
Charles Noel Douglas, Brooklyn humor- 
ist, died with a cancerous affection; 


Fis ESS is sometimes not dip- 
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Ulysses S. Grant died from cancerous 
growth. In the same way the railroad 
section hands, and the scrub woman may 
have cancer. It is no respecter of peo- 
ples or conditions of life, and comes 
without warning no matter what kind 
of food is taken, or how the sufferer has 
lived. 

There was a time not so long ago that 
tomatoes were barred because they 
caused cancer; other people refuse pork 
for the same cause, but people who have 
never eaten pork have cancer, and those 
who eat tomatoes in season and out 
escape it. 

One thing is certain, however. Cancer 
comes without warning, and does not 
make its presence known, many times 
for years. It is not painful in its early 
stages; it can be working beneath the 
surface and show neither an appreciable 
outer growth or change in the color of 
the skin. It can destroy sound flesh and 
still give no evidence of its work be- 
yond a tiny scab that forms and even- 
tually drops off to give place to another 
scab. 

But the presence of this scab is a 
warning. Generally speaking, it is the 
one sure sign of cancerous growth that 
is open. No matter if the scab be no 
larger than a hatpin head if it comes 
and is followed by another, cancer exists. 
Many times such a place will completely 
heal only to return a trifle larger than 
before. While this is going on the cancer 
itself is spreading rapidly. 

Regarding the spread of cancerous 
growth, the Annals of Surgery, Decem- 
ber, 1905, has to say: 

“Cancer invades, conquers and de- 
stroys the body of its victim, not by uni- 
form or arithmetical progression, but in 
a geometrical, or constantly accelerat- 
ing ratio of progress. The late stages 
are manifoldly more rapid than early 
stages. The whole subject may be ex- 
pressed in the following theorem: 

“*The risk to life in malignant (can- 
cerous) growths increases as the square 
of the time of growth.’ 

“Thus, doubling the time increases 
the risk of life, not twice, but four- 
fold; tripling the time increases the risk 
of life, not thrice, but nine-fold, etc. 

“Fundamental Conceptions — Malig- 
nant tumors spread not in a linear di- 
mension, but centrifugally, from their 
atria in all directions. 

“Stated mathematically, the disease 
radiates in a sphere, with the primary 
focus as a center. Like light, heat and 
all radiations, it follows the law of 


cubes. 
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“This soon brings us to infinite risk 
in finite time. In other words, a com- 
paratively short time suffices to make 
every case infinitely dangerous or prac- 
tically hopeless. This only restates theo- 
oretically what every good physician 
knows to be mournfully true.” 

Put into even more simple language, 
a cancer that starts with a tiny cell 
growth will multiply in four months 
to four times the extent it would in two 
months, and so indefinitely, adding cells 
in ever increasing numbers until such an 
area is affected as to make cure impos- 
sible. 

One thing is certain, cancer is decep- 
tive. It steals on its victim without 
warning. A tiny, movable bunch ap- 
pears where any outside growth is appar- 
ent. It is painless. It may be moved 
from side to side during the first few 
months of its presence, and is painless 
even then. There seems nothing deadly 
in the little growth, and all too often 
it is ignored. Before long it becomes 
attached, and also it is only a short time 
until the patient feels occasional shoot- 
ing pains that during the few seconds 
they last, are most agonizing; the suf- 
ferer will complain that it feels as 
though some huge beetle were crawling 
over the flesh, to suddenly stop and grip 
with all its feet. Others suffer from a 
pain which they describe as they imagine 
a jagged board, driven into the flesh, 
would feel. Yet again there is no pain, 
and only the presence of the little scab 
or the lump gives proof that cancer is 
present. 

What causes cancer is equally a mys- 
tery, although there are various expla- 
nations that seem logical. Although all 
classes of people suffer from cancer in 
one form vr another, indications are that 
those who endure physical hardships are 
most likely to become victims. The suf- 
ferer may have been struck or bruised 
in some way, or there may have been a 
frost bite which caused the initial irri- 
tation. No matter what the kind of 
irritation, there is little likelihood but 
that some such cause lies back of all 
cancerous growths. A mole on the chin 
will be clipped by the barber, and re- 
fuse to heal quickly. The chances are 
that it may be clipped again, and yet 
again, which sets up a constant irrita- 
tion which seems to be sufficient ground 
for the start of a cancer. Years may 
elapse after this experience, but even- 
tually it seems probable that if the indi- 
vidual should have cancer, it will be in 
the neighborhood of this first irritation. 

What is more the chances for such a 
place to develop cancer increase with 
passing years; for this statement there is 
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no better support than health statistics, 
which show that one out of every eight 
deaths past the age of 35 is due to 
cancer. 

Younger people occasionally suffer 
from cancer, but the probabilities in- 
crease with age. The man or woman 
who has passed middle life, who has 
reared a family, suffering from it more 
often than the younger folk. Further- 
more, if father has cancer, there is no 
reason to think that other members of 
the family will develop it. In fact, if 
we accept the facts gathered by the Pru- 
dential Life Insurance Company, we 
will find that “After having made an 
extensive investigation of the death rate 
and the causes of death, that not only 
does cancer in the family have no effect 
upon cancer in the individual, but it is 
an actual fact that, if anything, the sta- 
tistics are slightly in favor of the people 
not dying of cancer where there is can- 
cer in the family.” 

Finally, this is reasonable, for all the 
evidence indicates that cancer develops 
not through a germ in the blood, but 
from some local injury. Even consider- 
ing the cancerous growth in tree life, 
we find this verified. A tree or other 
vegetable growth will develop cancer as 
the result of some local injury, so that 
there is no reason to think that cancer 
in the individual is due to any different 
cause. 

Figures on the number of cancerous 
groups vary. Some who claim to speak 
authoritatively assert that there are as 
many as twenty-five members of the fam- 
ily group, and all sorts of names are ap- 
plied, especially among those with lim- 
ited knowledge of the disease. We find 
the expressions “rose cancer,” “stone 
cancer” and many others, but when con- 
sidered in a scientific sense, there appears 
to be not more than three in the well- 
defined group. These are Scirrhus, Epi- 
thelioma and Lupus. A fourth member, 
Sarcoma, is of the same nature, and is 
different only in that it is more likely 
to strike those of middle age or younger, 
while the others are pre-eminently found 
attacking those of middle age and older. 

The first of the three, Scirrhus, is 
undoubtedly the one most frequently 
spoken of as “stone,” being a hard 
growth. It is the one that appears as a 
small bunch or lump, movable, and in 
no way painful during the first stages. 
This may become an open tumor, or may 
remain hidden until almost the last, but 
in either case the very presence of a 
small growth is cause for very serious 
consideration. Almost certainly it is can- 
cerous and should be treated accord- 
ingly. 

Epithelioma is the most common and 
is destructive of life in far greater num- 
bers than either of its companions. This 
type is most likely to appear as a rough- 


ness, a tiny scab, followed by another, 
with all too-soon an ulcerated surface 
which is active, destroying cancer. Of 
course, there are variations of this con- 
dition, the ulcerated surface being at 
times absent. In either case it is very 
likely to effect the surrounding tissues 
extensively within a short time, and cer- 
tainly will do so sooner or later. 

Lupus is more common on the cheeks 
than elsewhere, and starts as a reddish 
brown spot or pimple. This rapidly 
spreads its growth, and as it grows de- 
stroys life surrounding it, and chances 
of living for the individual. 

The Sarcoma, more common to 
younger people, has the individual char- 
acteristic of growing to immense size, 
and accomplishing this in an unusually 
short time. Because of this, it naturally 
destroys more territory, and this in- 
creases the danger, for cancerous tissue 
extending into regions of heavy arterial 
functions is beyond remedy. 

With this foundation of information 
concerning cancer, we may consistently 
refer to the initial question, ““What is 
an escharotic?” and*also consider the 
man and the institution that perfected it. 

An escharotic is that medicine which 
will destroy any living tissue of fungus. 
This in the case of the Nichols treat- 
ment, a double compound, which is ap- 
parently painless. In a personal visit to 
Dr. Nichols and the great institution 
which he founded at Savannah, Missouri 
—something like fourteen miles from 
St. Joseph, and so easily within reach 
of every corner of the United States— 
I found men and women in varying 
stages of treatment who were able to be 
around the sanatorium grounds, and 
though being treated for deep-rooted can- 
cers, were not suffering great pain. This 
is explained by the Superintendent as 
due to the fact that the most powerful 
escharotic is the least painful, and cit- 
ing an instance of a simple knife cut. If 
the weapon is keen, then the cut is quick, 
and sure, and is not nearly as painful as 
though the knife were jagged and dull. 
This would naturally delay the action 
of the cutting edge, and the surrounding 
flesh would be torn and mangled. The 
Nichols escharotic is quick acting, and 
proportionately painless. 

An infected region the size of a hen’s 
egg I saw removed or rather killed in a 
few hours; patients with large areas in- 
fected were under treatment astonish- 
ingly short periods, and I have seen sec- 
tions much larger than I could cover 
with both outstretched hands removed 
without the loss of a single drop of blood. 
This, as Dr. Nichols explained to me 
at the time, was due to the self-sealing 
action of the escharotic. Certainly the 
very thought of such a removal without 
blood-shed was astonishing, and though 
I am half-inclined to doubt the evidence 
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of my own vision, especially after watch- 
ing Houdini or Thurston for an hour, 
there was nothing of the magician about 
Dr. Nichols or his treatment. I qualify 
this. There was nothing of the char- 
latan or the fakir or the action which 
deceived the eyes. I know for, interested 
in what I saw, I followed up the people 
who were being treated, and interviewed 
them months later in their own homes. 
They had suffered no hemorrhages; they 
were enjoying comfort and health, and 
instances of such cures covering long 
periods is convincing. The Nichols 
escharotic does not cause blood flow, and 
it does get the cancer. 

Perry Nichols was a pioneer boy in 
the days when Iowa was only a bit past 
the pioneer stage. He was an experi- 
menter; he wanted to see for himself, 
and following up an idea that there was 
a grain of truth in a certain cancer rem- 
edy, he spent his life perfecting it. Tel- 
ling of his first case, he said: “My first 
patient was a lady whom the wise pro- 
fessor of the Keokuk Medical College 
had operated on, and who had said that 
she was cured. But for that matter, in 
the years since, I have had a good many 
hundred of cured patients who were not 
cured. In that first case the cancer had 
returned worse than before, right on top 
of her head. I wasn’t even an M. D. in 
those days, and hadn't more than started, 
but I cured her. I remember more clear- 
ly as the years go by the remark of one 
of the lady’s neighbors who said: 
‘Young man, if you cure this case, you 
can surely wear diamonds’.” 

Anyway, the case was cured, and then 
young Perry Nichols went away to med- 
ical college, and graduated, but all the 
time he was perfecting his treatment. 
There is a rumor that he tried to show 
another man its use, and that the latter 
failed; at any rate, Doctor Nichols dur- 
ing his life-time made one requirement. 
If you studied the use of escharotics, you 
must do it with one purpose: to help 
humanity. Although as all successful 
movements grow, his tiny institution was 
growing, but “without money and with- 
out price” he undertook to help those 
who needed help. And slowly he trained 
his assistants, requiring four years of 
study, before he was satisfied of the fit- 
ness of the worker. 

In 1912, fourteen years ago, the first 
move was made to open the doors of the 
present institution and in this time the 
growth has been steady. I distinctly re- 
call my first acquaintance with the Doc- 
tor and his force in 1914. I went dis- 
believing ; I stayed to wonder. And since 
then I have stopped at the Sanatorium 
time and again when I was not expected; 
I have visited patients at their homes, 
after their treatment, and with this back- 
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What Is Your Name? 


“Who hath not owned with rapture- 
smitten frame 
The power of grace, the magic of a 


?” 
sisal Pleasure of Hope. 
* * * 
ee HAT is your name?” Is that 


not the first thought to leap 

into your mind when you meet 
a stranger? You may be sure that he is 
also animated by the same curious inter- 
est in you. Is there not some person 
whom you have seen at frequent inter- 
vals for several years, on the street, in 
public places or elsewhere, to whom you 
have never been introduced, but who 
intrigues your fancy, “I wonder who he 
is?” flashes through your mind each time 
you see him. It is a desire or curiosity 
common to us all to know the other fel- 
low’s name. 

Have you ever paged through a city 
directory or a telephone directory and 
marveled at the infinite variety of names? 
From whence came all these thousands 
of different names? How did certain 
families come to have certain names? 
There must be few persons who have 
not wondered about them at some time. 
Can you, yourself, trace your name back 
to its origin? or do you know how your 
friends’ families happened to get their 
names, some so odd like Cruikshank, 
and some so plain like Smith, and some 
so fine like Knight or Lord? 

It makes fascinating reading, the trac- 
ing back. If the atmosphere of medi- 
eval days appeals to you, you will be 
intensely interested, for it is like living 
through historical romance. The adop- 
tion of name and surname of modern 
times cannot be traced further back than 
the latter part of the tenth century. And 
which one of us is not attracted by the 
tales of the knights who were so bold, 
the ladies who were so frail and the 
kings who sat so proudly upon the dais, 
richly bedight ? 

It is these very persons who brought 
so many Smiths into being, for did they 
not need‘a goldsmith, an arrowsmith 
and so on? Well may it be said of them 
“He lives who dies to win a lasting 
name.” 

But yet a continual development of 
custom can be traced and the analysis 
of any man’s family and Christian names 
will lead us beyond history into the races 
devoid of literary records. Names dis- 
tinguishing one individual from another 
have been in use from the earliest ages 
of human society. Among the Jews the 
name given to a child either originated 
in some circumstance of birth, or was 
an expression of religious sentiment. 


By Mrs. Frank K. Mort 
LD TESTAMENT names almost 


all are original, i. e., given in the 
first instance to the person bearing them; 
but the Jews, like other nations, after 
accumulating a considerable stock of 
names, began to repeat them, and we find 
few appellations in the New Testament 
which had not been used before. The 
Greeks bore only one name, given on 
the tenth day after birth, which the 
father chose or altered ashe pleased. 
The earliest Greek names are generally 
expressive of some quality in high esti- 
mation, as valor, skill, wisdom, grace- 
fulness, etc. 

Every Roman citizen had three names: 
the praenomen, like our Christian name; 
the nomen gentilicium, or clan name; 
the cognomen, the hereditary name be- 
longing to the family. 

The Celtic and Teutonic names, like 
the Jewish and Greek, had been orig- 
inally very significant; but at an early 
period their exuberance became checked ; 
people contented themselves with re- 
peating the old stock. 

Although the speech of Europe under- 
went a transformation, the names in use 
remained the same, gradually becoming 
unintelligible to the people using them. 
Many were derived from “God”’ as Gott- 
fried, Godwin. 

The gods and goddesses gave rise to 
many names. A large class of names in- 
dicate such qualities as personal prowess, 
wisdom, and nobility of birth, as Hilde- 
brand (war brand), Clovis (glorious 
warrior) the original of Ludwig and 
Louis. The wolf, the bear, the eagle, 
the boar, the tion entered into the com- 
position of many names for men. 

Christianity discarded many of these 
names and introduced new ones, such 
as Bible names or those connected with 
church history. Religious and political 
excitement had great influence in modi- 
fying names. The Puritans permitted 
but two classes of names, scriptural and 
those expressing religious sentiment as 
Praise-God and Live-well. The Old 
Testament names are still met with in 
the United States. 

The French Revolution discarded 


~ names savoring of loyalty or religion and 


those of Greek and Roman heroes came 
into vogue. The use of two or more 
Christian names did not become popu- 
lar until this last century, and the use 
of surnames as Christian names has only 
rather recently become marked. 

The fixed family surname first came 
into use in France, particularly in Nor- 
mandy during the latter part of the 
tenth century. Norman adventurers in- 


troduced them in England. Many of the 
followers of William the Conqueror had 
taken names from their paternal cha- 
teaux and villages, which were then used 
with the French preposition “de” (of) 
before them, which younger sons and 
others applied to the estates given them 
as their portion of the conquered coun- 
try, and called themselves De Winton, 
De Hastings, etc. However, the British 
never considered this a test of nobility; 
the names of many distinguished fami- 
lies were not territorial, as Stewart or 
Spencer. 

The common people adopted the use 
of surnames much later than the gentle 
families. In England, the number of ex- 
isting surnames approaches 40,000, and 
is drawn from numerous sources which 
will be enlarged upon later. 

A surname is a name or appellation 
added to the baptismal or Christian name 
and becomes a family name. Surnames 
usually noted occupation, estate, place 
of residence or a thing or event relating 
to the person, as Edmund TJronsides; 
Robert Smith or Robert the Smith; Wil- 
liam Turner. Surnames are often pa- 
tronymics, as John Johnson, really John 
the son of John; a patronymic being a 
modification of an ancestor’s name borne 
by the son; a name derived from that of 
the parent or ancestor, as Pelides, son of 
Peleus; MacDonald, son of Donald; 
Fitzherbert, son of Herbert ; O’Connor, 
son of Connor or the clan Connor. 

What does the dictionary tell us about 
the word “name?” Name Anglo-Saxon 
“nama.” Old High German “namo.” 
German “name”; Danish “navn” ; Swed- 
ish “nama”; Latin “nomen” (perhaps 
influenced by noscere, gnoscere, to learn, 
to know). The title by which any per- 
son or thing is known or designated; a 
distinctive specific appellation. A de- 
scriptive or qualifying appellation given 
to a person (or thing) on account of 
character or acts or as representing his 
individuality or character. 

And “surname” is thus derived: sur- 
name; after Middle English “sour- 
name”; Old French “sournon’”’; French 
“surnom”, sur- over, above. Latin 
“supra,” “super,” beyond, upon, and 
“nom” or noun- name. The surname 
may have been so called from the prac- 
tice of writing it over the Christian 
name, seen in the Court rolls and other 
ancient muniments. The Roman cogno- 
men partook of the same character, but 
the introduction of the surname of mod- 
ern time cannot be traced further back 
than the latter part of the tenth cen- 
tury. 

In the United States, the population 
drawn from every country in the world, 
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has been developed a nomenclature that 
is truly international, every language 
adding its interesting quota. However, 
thousands of Anglo-Saxon names still 
survive in our country and in England, 
often affected by Norman pronouncia- 
tion. English names are mainly derived 
from the Teutonic, spread by the Vik- 
ings and the Norman knights; from the 
Latin, from Norman French, Celtic, 
Norse, Danish and Flemish; these are 
the most distinct sources. Many other 
languages have contributed surnames 
since the time of their earliest adoption, 
but at present the true English nomen- 
clature shall be dealt with. Foreign 
names coming from many lands so fre- 
quently and familiarly encountered in 
our everyday life, and consequently of 
interest to many people, will be analyzed 
later. 
* * * 


CHAPTER II. 
OCCUPATIONS (RURAL) 


ANCY yourself living in some 
F town during those spirited days of 

the Middle Ages and calling every 
man by his first name, for he had but 
one name. As the town broadened you 
got to know a dozen Dicks, a score of 
Johns and numberless Wills; and their 
wives you knew as Marian, “wif” of 
John; or Nell, the “dochter” of old 
Dick. Can you imagine how confusion 
made itself felt, and difficulties thick- 
ened? Even though nicknames came into 
use, the thing became no easier. Robin 
the Long soon became duplicated, Will 
the Red was multiplied as the town grew, 
so characteristics no longer served as a 
convenient handle by which to identify 
a certain Will. 

If a man lived near a bit of water 
he was called Bill Atwater, or if he had 
a field about his cottage he was called 
Dick Field; if he was a wagon maker 
he became Robin Wainwright; or if he 
was characterized by a very brown skin, 
he was forthwith dubbed Matthew the 
Brown, thus starting a long line of color 
adown the centuries. 

And so it went on, names were de- 
rived from every conceivable circum- 
stance surrounding a man, whether per- 
sonal or otherwise. His new surname 
might be derived from a town, village, 
landscape, occupation, physical feature, 
costume, household object, nickname, 
plants, flowers, fruits, priests, prophets, 
kings, attributes, shop-signs, social grades, 
trades, crafts, colors, birds, beasts, fishes, 
and so on. 

Let us take these divisions one at a 
time and be wafted back into the charm 
of the medieval, let us see how the 
names of today came to be and mayhap 
your own will be among them. 
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“I do beseech you 
Chiefly that I may set it in my (prayers) 
roster 
What is your name?” 
The Tempest. Act III. 


The trades and occupations gave op- 
portunity for an infinitude of names, 
mostly terminating in “er” signifying 
“one who,” “Tanner,” one who tans 
skins of animals; “Fletcher,” one who 
makes arrows; terminating in “Smith” 
as “Arrowsmith,” one who confines him- 
self to the making of arrowheads, a very 
careful piece of workmanship. 

The occupative surnames seem to di- 
vide themselves into two classes, those 
of a rural or agricultural character and 
those dealing with life in the town or 
the castle. As son usually followed father 
in the same craft, this type of surname 
soon became hereditary; thus we find 
surnames in the town sometime before 
the rustic dweller adopted the same dis- 
tinguishing custom. 

The medieval husbandman had but 
meager requirements, his homestead was 
rude, a warm fire and protection against 
the storm was all he asked. His first 
precaution was a warm, water-proof roof 
of thatch, so the “Thatcher” came to 
be a mighty man in the village. ‘““Thatch- 
er’ then became “Thackeray” or ““Thack- 
wray.” A “Hillyer” (hilyer) was a 
roofer, from which came “Hillier,” 
“Hellier,” “Hilyer,” “Tyler,” a layer 
of tiles; “Shingler,” a layer of stout, 
wooden shingles; “Slater” or “Slatter” 
was the man who slated the roof. 

The cot in which the rustic dwelt 
gave the name “Cotter” and “Cotman,” 
hence “Coteman,” “Cotterel,” “Cot- 
trell.” The rustic laborer was called 
“Plowman” he who drove the fur- 
row, “Tillman” or -“Tillyer.” Then 
there was the “Mower”; and he who 
sowed and gathered the crop, “Cropper.” 
The digging was done by the “Dicker,” 
“Dykeman” or “Dickman.” The hedges 
were cared for by the “Hedger.” The 
“Clayer” or ‘“Chalker” manured the soil. 
The “Collier” was the charcoal burner, 
from the Anglo-Saxon “col,” a_ black 
combustible substance used for fuel. 

In that day an acre signified the land 
that was ready for cultivation, hence the 
man who possessed it was the “Acre- 
man,” “Akerman.” “Gardiner,” “Vin- 
er,” “Pearman,” “Beeman” or ‘“‘Beam- 
er’ are self-explanatory, as are also 
“Woodyer” and “Woodman” (who 
gathered wood for burning) ; “Hewers,” 
“Hackers,” “Ashburners,” “Cartman” 
and “Carter” all indispensible to com- 
munity life. 

The driver of the wain or wagon of 
that day gave “Wagner,” “Wagoner,” 
“Wagener” and “Wainman.” The 
maker of wagons was the “Wainwright”’ 
or “Cartwright.” The “Coachman” also 
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flourished. The “Bridgers’” or “Bridge- 
mans” guarded the bridges and collected 
the toll. The “Farrier” plied his art with 
more vigor then than in our day of rapid 
transit. The “Fishers” and “Fisher- 
mans” were many, and naturally the 
“Farmers” abounded. 

The “Herd” or “Hurd” guarded his 
flocks ; accordingly the “Cowman” “Bull- 
man,” “Steerman” ; the “Calverts” were 
once the herders of the calves; the 
“Shepherds” and the “Wetherherds” of 
the sheep; the “Goddards” of the goats, 
whence “Gattard” and “Gatherd"’; the 
“Hoggarts” were the tenders of the 
swine, not to be confused with “Swan- 
herd” the custodian of the swans, which 
birds in the Middle Ages took their place 
on the menu accorded to our present day 
turkey. The man in charge of the tups 
or rams was the tupherd, whence “Tup- 
per” or “Tupman.” “Twentyman,” an 
unusual name today, but yet extant, was 
a corruption of twinterman, the man who 
cared for the two-year-old colts, then 
called twinters. 

Our daily bread has ever played a 
great role, a stellar one it might be said, 
in the lives of men of all times, conse- 
quently the miller was early an impor- 
tant figure in the little communities, his 
ware in such constant demand that he 
waxed rich in worldly goods. This gave 
the miller a happy outlook upon life, re- 
flected in his broad and smiling face, his 
rotundity, his geniality; whoever heard 
of a miller with a lean and hungry look? 
The trade attracted many followers, so 
we find bevies and swarms of “Millers,” 
“Mills,” “Milnes,” “Milners,” ‘“Mil- 
mans,” “Milwards,” ‘“‘Milmasters,” 
“Millsons,” “Millersons,” ‘‘Milliners,” 
“Mullenders” ; “Millets” and “Millots” 
being diminutives, as were also the “Mil- 
likins.”” It would be but fitting now to 
mention the “Breadwrights,” upon which 
rested the responsibility of proving the 
splendid quality of the miller’s product 
by furnishing flaky white loaves to the 
hamlet or town. 

Various suffixes were used as diminu- 
tives, such as “et,” Millet, or “ot” in 
Millot, signifying little Miller, probably 
bestowed upon the Miller’s little son. 
Then there is “kin” as in Millikin, con- 
veying the same idea in affectionate ap- 
pellation. 

Mentioning the “Breadwright,” brings 
to mind other “wrights’” that entered 
largely into the daily life of the “Coun- 
tryman.” In defining the suffix “wright” 
we are told that he is one whose occu- 
pation is some kind of mechanical busi- 
ness; an artificer; a workman (Anglo- 
Saxon “wyrhta,” a workman, maker; 
“wyrht,” a deed, a work.) So we have 
the “Wheelwright” or “Wheeler,” 
“Plowright,” “Boatwright,” “Ship- 
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Joaquin Miller’s Tribute to 


a 


Ever will the spirit of Joaquin Miller live in the hearts of Californians. 





. always will 


they be interested in the writings from the heart of this man of the mountains, 
the Man of the Understand-heart 


and separation for us on the arena 

of life long before it came, and 
even while we were newly married, very 
hopeful, young and strong and happy. 
And so, twenty years ago this spring, 
while we were living in the top of a 
house on Fulton Street, San Francisco, 
No. 421, with this singular and sad no- 
tion in her head she one evening half 
playfully said that, whatever came to 


Gn seemed to see wreck and storm 


us, if I died first she would write me 
well before the world. And she ex- 
acted the same promise of me. And from 
that time, so far from forgetting the 
foolish conversation, she reminded me of 
it ever after. She reminded me of it in 
the city only a few days before her death, 
last May. In the fulfillment of this 
promise I now undertake this most deli- 
cate and most difficult task. For it is 
on my conscience that the occasion is 
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His Wife 


opportune and that I cannot well con- 
clude these sketches of my life in the 
Sierras in this journal, without trying 
after a year’s delay to keep the covenant 
and solemn promise of twenty years ago. 
It was while I was riding Mossman & 
Miller’s pony express from Walla Walla 
to Millersburg in the mines of Idaho, 
in the summer of 1861, that I was first 
attracted to her writings in the newspa- 
pers. I wrote her and had replies. Then 
when I came down from the mountains 
and embarked in journalism she wrote 
to me and our letters grew ardent and 
full of affection. Then I mounted my 
horse and rode hundreds of miles through 
the valleys and over the mountains, till 
I came to the sea, at Port Oxford, then 
a flourishing mining town and there first 
saw “Minnie Myrtle.” 


Love aT First SIGHT 


Tall, dark and striking in every re- 
spect, this first Saxon woman I had ever 
addressed had it all her own way at 
once. She knew nothing at all of my 
life, except that I was an expressman 
and country editor. I knew nothing at 
all of hers, but I found her with her 
kind, good parents, surrounded by her 
brothers and sisters, and the petted, 
spoiled child of the mining and lumber- 
ing camp. In her woody little world 
there by the sea she was literally wor- 
shipped by the miners and lumbermen, 
and the heart of the bright and merry 
girl was brimming full of romance, hope 
and happiness. I arrived on Thursday. 
On Sunday next we were married! Oh, 
to what else but ruin and regret could 
such romantic folly lead? Procuring a 
horse for her we set out at once to re- 
turn to my post far away over the moun- 
tains. These mountains were then as 
now and ever will be, I reckon, crossed 
only by a dim, broken trail, with houses 
twenty and thirty miles apart for the 
few travelers. 

The first day out we came upon a 
great band of elk. Toward evening I 
drew a revolver and with wild delight 
we dashed among the frightened beasts, 
and following them quite a distance, we 
lost our way. And so we had to spend 
our first night together, tired, hungry, 
thirsty, sitting under the pines on a hill- 
side, holding on to our impatient horses. 
We reached our home all right, how- 
ever, at length, after a week’s ride, but 
only to find that my paper had been 
suppressed by the government, and we 
resolved to seek our fortunes in San 
Francisco. But we found neither for- 
tune nor friends in the great, new city, 
and so returning to Oregon, I bought a 
band of cattle, and we set out with our 
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baby and a party of relatives to reach 
the new mining camp, Canyon City, in 
Eastern Oregon. In fact, I had gone 
before to spy out the land. We fought 
the Indians and got some foothold and 
we selected this location for our future 
home. 


A Romantic RIDE 


And what a journey was this of ours 
over the Oregon Sierras, driving the 
bellowing cattle in the narrow trail 
through the dense woods up the steep 
snowy mountains, down through the 
roaring canyons. It was wild, glorious, 
fresh, full of hazard and adventure! 
Minnie had made a willow basket and 
swung it to her saddle-horn, with the 
crowing, good-natured baby _ inside, 
laughing as she leaped her horse over 
the fallen logs or made a full hand with 
whips and lasso, slashing after the cat- 
tle. But when we were descending the 
wooded mountains to the open plain on 
the eastern side of the Sierras, the In- 
dians were ready to receive us, and we 
almost literally had to fight our way for 
the next week’s journey, every day and 
night. And this woman was one of the 
truest souls that ever saw battle. I think 
she never even in the hour of death 
knew what fear was. She was not only 
a wonderful horse-woman, but very 
adroit in the use of arms. She was a 
much better shot indeed than myself. 
In our first little skirmish on this occa- 
sion I had taken position on a hill with 
a few men, while the cattle and pack 
. animals were corralled by the others 
in a bight in the foothills below to pre- 
vent a stampede. And thus intrenched, 
we waited the attack from the Indians, 
who held the further point of the ridge 
on which I had stationed my men. Sud- 
denly Minnie, baby in arms, stood at 
my side and began to calmly discuss the 
situation and to pass merry remarks 
about the queer noises the bullets made 
as they flattened on the rocks about us 
or glanced over our heads. I finally got 
her to go down, or, rather, to promise 
to go down to camp for the better safety 
of the baby. But in a moment she was 
back. She had hidden the laughing little 
baby in the rocks, and now, gun in hand, 
kept at my side till the brush was over 
and the Indians beaten off. 


A Lear From Her JourNnar 


Here is one leaf from her journal, or 
rather, I think, her recollection of the 
journey, which she left me along with 
her other papers when she died: 

“One night of that journey I shall 
not soon forget. There had been some 
fighting ahead of us and we knew the 
foe was lurking in ambush. They made 
a kind of fort of the freight and while 
we lay down in the canyon, baby and 
I, away upon the high sharp butte, 
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Joaquin stood sentinel. And I say this, 
tonight, in his behalf and in his praise, 
that he did bravely and saved his loved 
ones from peril that night. There he 
stood on that dreary summit a target 
for the foe and no one but me to take 
note of his valor—stood till morning 
grew radiant, stood till the night was 
passed. There was no world looking on 
to praise his courage and echo it over the 
land; only the frozen stars in mystic 
groups far away, and the slender moon 
like a sword drawn to hold him at bay.” 

Reaching the mines in safety, I, as 
detailed in a previous sketch, practiced 
law, mined, fought Indians and indeed 
was the busiest of men. I planted the 
first orchard in all that land, pushed 
ahead as hard as I could and tried to 
be punctual and steady and thoughtful. 
Yet I was still but a lad in years. I 
forgot to mention that 1 was meantime 
elected judge of the county and had be- 
gun to write the “Songs of the Sierras.” 
My life was a sober and severe one. For 
without learning, I was trying to ad- 
minister the law, without knowing how 
to read or spell, I was trying to write 
a book. I was walking a new road of 
life now. All was strange. What 
availed my knowledge of woodcraft in 
the court of law? The mystery of mak- 
ing fire by the friction between two 
sticks of wood, the secret of finding 
water in the desert by the flight of a bird, 
the cunning of foretelling the force of 
the coming winter or the depth of the 
snow, all these and the like were of no 
use now. 


UNCONGENIALITY 


If the shrewd and sharp lawyers who 
bullied and beat me had come into my 
elements I had beaten them. But I had 
chosen to enter theirs and must be equal 
to the undertaking. And so it was I 
worked and studied as never man worked 
and studied before. Often I never left 
my office till the gray dawn, after a 
day of toil and a night of study. My 
health gave way and I was indeed old 
and thoughtful. Well, all this you can 
see, did not suit the merry hearted and 
spoiled child of the mines at all. Then 
she was not so ambitious as I was; then 
she had not such a strange, wild life 
behind to haunt her. She became the 
spoiled child here that she had been at 
her father’s, and naturally grew impa- 
tient at my persistent toil and study. 
But she was good all the time; good and 
honest and true in all things and in all 
ways; understand that distinctly. And 
let me say here, once for all, that no 
man or woman can put a finger on any 
stain in the woman’s whole record of 
life, so far as truth and purity go. But 
she was not happy here. Impatient of 
the dull monotony of the exhausted min- 
ing camp and longing for the sea and 
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the old home that almost overi.ung the 
sounding waters, she took her two chil- 
dren and returned to her mother, while 
I sold the little home we had built and 
kept together, the new orchard and the 
lanes of roses we had planted together, 
and remained there in the camp, promis- 
ing to follow her, yet full of ambition 
now to be elected to a place on the 
supreme bench of the state, and I re- 
mained and worked on to that end 
ceaselessly. 


SUED FoR A Divorce 


She had been absent from me quite a 
year when the convention was called and 
I went to Portland, seeking the nomina- 
tion for the place I desired. But the 
poor, impatient lady, impulsive always 
and angry that I should have kept so 
long away, had forwarded papers from 
her home, hundreds of miles or more, to 
a lawyer here, praying for a divorce. 
This so put me to shame that I aban- 
doned my place and in a rage and dis- 
appointment formed a conclusion with 
her lawyer to give her a pretense of that 
which she professed to desire. Yet I 
knew quite well that this was only a 
romantic and foolish freak that meant 
nothing. How often she has written me 
that she did this only in order to get 
me to come home to her, and that she 
did not dream she could be divorced un- 
less I came to her when the action was 
brought. Nor could she in fact. But a 
court was in session, and her lawyer 
who looked to me only for his fee, en- 
tered the case and in about the time it 
takes to write it the sham decree was 
announced to the world, while | was 
sailing away for other lands. 


Of course the whole pitiful proceed- 
ing was as nothing; but her lawyer, now 
dead, got his fee from me, and never 
betrayed the treachery to her. And it 
was perhaps quite ten years before she 
by chance met someone who told her the 
truth. She had married, but at once 
left all and came to me here (in New 


York). 
Down IN THE WorLpD 


I had not been greatly fortunate at 
best. A few thousand dollars I had 
thrown up as a wall between myself and 
work; but I had grown so impatient of 
this moderate position in life and I so 
wanted to get a fortune and return to 
the West, that I deliberately staked all 
in Wall Street, and, of course, lost all. 
I, beaten and discouraged and broken 
in health, had retreated to a garret and 
was then again preparing to use my pen, 
when one stormy night a strange woman 
crept upstairs and told me in a wild 
whisper that my wife, “Minnie Myrtle,” 
was in the city and must see me. And 
how helpless I was to help her or any- 
one now. I had seen her form but once 
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for nearly a dozen years. And such 
years! Let me not recite any of the 
horrors they hold in this connection ; and 
yet I heard from her all the time, and 
while she wrote against me and lec- 
tured about me and did all that made 
my life miserable, she did not really 
mean my ruin; but thinking me strong 
and prosperous and happy, she exhausted 
her wit and sarcasm on me and laughed 
that she might not weep. But in time she 
drove me nearly mad and I left: the 
country and proposed never to return. 
My publishers, Roberts Bros., at Bos- 
ton, had sent her $50 a month as regu- 
larly as the months came all of the time. 
She was receiving that sum and perhaps 
as much more directly from myself, as I 
could spare it, all the time I was in Eu- 
rope; and she received these sums for 
years after her marriage. But the poor 
spoiled child of Port Oxford never quite 
got over her childish love for wasteful 
follies and dress and show and travel, 
and so was forever pinching and in debt. 


Face to Face Again 


And now, having hastily passed over 
all those terrible years, we come to the 
closing chapter of this singular life. I 
followed the good woman who came to 
me that stormy night in silence till we 
came at last to a little back room in the 
top of a house, with a bed in the cen- 
ter and a doubtful fire struggling in the 
grate. The good woman turned away 
and left us in the room together. The 
place was almost dark. She did not give 
me her hand, but stood before me with 
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one hand holding on the bed post, a long 
time silent. 

“T have come to you at last,”’ she said, 
after a while. 

“You have come to drive me from the 
country again.” 

“I have come to you to die!” she said. 
And as she turned so that the light 
was on her face I saw that it was so. 
And then we sat down and had a long 
talk. It was our last talk. I was not 
very kind. God knows I| am sorry now. 
She wanted most of all to see her little 
girl, whom I had taken from her and 
placed in a convent school in Canada 
three years before, and it seemed to break 
her heart when I refused to send for 
her to come. By and by, however, when 
I promised her that she should surely see 
her before she died, she became recon- 
ciled. She talked with calm unconcern 
about her coming death, reminded me of 
my promise and told me she had brought 
me all her papers; some that we had 
written together before I had learned to 
spell. There was, a valor, a sweetness, 
too, and a dignity, a large charity in all 
she said and did now in the twilight of 
life that won all hearts to her entirely. 
My secrets she kept till the grave closed 
over her and she never complained of 
anything or anyone, but was patient, re- 
signed and perfectly fearless and tranquil 
to the end. But the end was not so near 
after all. When I went back to see her 
one day she had gone and left no word 
where she could be found. Then I began 
to fear and doubt her promise; the win- 
ter wore away and April came. Then 
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they came to tell me, from her, that she 
was dying and J must keep my promise. 
And so I arranged for her child to come, 
and I went every day to assure her that 
she was coming and to take her some 
flowers and whatever kind messages and 
encouragment I could. 


Re-united by Death 


Wearily the days went by till away 
up in May, the month in which she was 
born. Then the child came and the good 
people, the gentle, loving people who 
kept with her and cared for and loved 
and petted her in these last days, said 
it was like religion to see them together, 
and that the dying woman in her last 
days was very, very happy. And so Min- 
nie Myrtle died last May here in New 
York. When I went up to look on her 
dead face, a strange fancy of hers—she 
had set all about the foot of the bed, 
where she could see them, all the flowers 
I had sent her, the withered ones and 
all. There was quite half a trunk full 
of papers which she had brought and in- 
trusted to me, some of them suggesting 
wonderful things great thoughts and 
good news; for much that she wrote— 
and maybe this is not just praise—was 
better than any writing of mine. But 
she lacked care and toil and sustained 
thought. I bought a little bit of ground 
in Evergreen cemetery and there the 
hand that writes this laid the dear, tired 
lady to rest, forgiving and begging God 
to be forgiven. 


Joaquin Miller. 


IOVS 








WALKED a little while alone 
Upon a wind-wrapped hill 
And suddenly, as by command, 


I felt my soul ggow still. 


It listened like the deaf and dumb 
Who hear with haunted eyes, 
Fearful of learning life, half-true 


And learning life, half-lies. 


And this is what was softly said 


Upon a wind-wrapped hill ; 


“Tomorrow shall you, like your soul, 


“Lie motionless and still. 


“Lie motionless and cold and numb— 
“Closed your useless eyes 
“For death shall make an end of Truth 


“For you—and end of lies. 


The Windy Hour 


—SaraA Barp FIE.p. 


“For Death shall make an end of Truth 


“Save the one truth of sleep; 
“No ear need hear that silencing 
“No eye need watch it creep. 


“No lips need move to tell it forth, 


“That truth, like you, so still 


“Unseen, unheard, will wrap your soul 


“As windy arms, this hill.” 


Upon a wind-wrapped hill I walked 
A little while alone 


And though no tongue of nature spoke 


I heard that message blown. 


On a soon tomorrow 


Where the salt sea spends it breath 


My soul shall shake the lie of life 


Upon the truth of Death. 








_” 
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wright,” “Arkwright,” the man who 
fashioned the meal bin in the shape of a 
Noah’s ark, greatly treasured by the 
family fortunate enough to possess one. 


Among the country people the advent 
of the itinerant salesman was hailed with 
joy and his wares eagerly looked through. 
Thus we have the “Pedder,” “Peddar,” 
“‘Pedman,”’ whose baskets, “peds,” gave 
him his name. The “Kidders” drew their 
appellation from the “kit’’ in which their 
goods were conveyed. The “Peckman” 
doubtlessly earned his sobriquet because 
of the packs he carried, which easily was 
converted into “Packer” and “Paxman.” 


Even in those days there were wicked 
prowlers or sudden raids by the soldiery, 
that menaced the peace and safety of the 
little village, therefore a “Wakeman” 
or “Watchman” was necessary. The 
name “Wakefield” probably specified a 
certain “Wake” who possessed a “field.” 
The memory of such an untoward inci- 
dent of the kind just mentioned, would 
soon be wiped from the mind of the vil- 
lager, if, on Mayday, upon the village 
green he watched the “Wiseman” do his 
marvelous conjuring tricks before the 
crowd of gaping rustics, or saw the 
“Bullard” conduct his bull-baiting, and 
the “Cockman” or “Cocker” superin- 
tend the fighting of his cocks. 


OING a little further he heard and 
saw the “Harper,” always surround- 
ed by a crowd; and not far away the 
“Drummer” beat his “Tabor” or “Ta- 
ber,” attempting to outdo the “Piper” 
lustily blowing his horn-pipe. The bal- 
lads of the “Gleeman” or “Sangster” 
always drew the more music-loving souls, 
for he told them a story in the words he 
sang. 
A picturesque figure in his green coat 


What Is Your Name? 
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was the happy man who adventured forth 
upon the “Hunt,” giving him his proper 
title of “Hunter” or “Huntsman.” The 
beasts procured upon the chase were 
then given to the “Skinner,” to be pre- 
pared by the “Tanner,” who in turn con- 
veyed the pelts or furs to the “Furrier,” 
“Pelter” or “Pelliper.” The “Barker” 
stripped the bark from the trees, passing 
it on to the “Tanner” to be used upon 
the pelts or skins. 

The “Sawyer” fared forth into the 
bonny greenwood to saw some great 
trees into planks for village use or for 
the fuel so much needed in the cold win- 
ter days when he and his family would 
cower over the meager fire to warm blue 
fingers and toes. 

The French and Dutch gave us the 
word “pot,” an earthen vessel for cook- 
ing and the Gaelic “poit”’ meant to drink. 
Hence “to go to pot” (to be destroyed 
or ruined). The former brought about 
the “Potter,” maker of clay vessels or 
“Potts.” “Man” being added to a sur- 
name usually meant servant, as “Pot- 
man,” either a servant to “Potts” or a 
worker for “Potter.” 

The “Fowler” bagged the fowl (bird 
is a modernism) brought down by his 
arrow or snared in his net. The “Spa- 
der” was what the spade would imply, 
the turner of the soil. The “Weaver” 
belongs to both village and town. Fortu- 
nate the house that contained a loom for 
the making of homespun which otherwise 
the ““Weaver” would have to be paid for 
in hard earned money. “Spinner” be- 
came a common name, so many being 
required to supply the demand for yarn; 
the “Spindler” made the spindles that 
were needed. “Spinster,” a woman who 
spins and remains closely at home, 
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gradually came to mean an unmarried 
woman. 

A hut for cows or a cow-house was a 
“byre,” whence “Byers” or “Byres.”’ So 
the keeper of the cows became “Bower,” 
“Bowerman,” “Boorman,” “Burman.” 
Then again there is the “Bowyer,” 
“Bower,” or “Bowmaker,”’ who con- 
verted the yew bough into a bow, which 
the “Stringer” strung, and the “Horner” 
made the horn nocks for the long bow, 
besides making drinking cups and other 
objects of horn. The “Fletcher” or 
“fletchier” (French) was a trade allied 
to the “Bower” or “Bowyer,” for he 
was the arrow-maker. “Archer” or 
“Bowman” the man who used the com- 
pleted bow and arrow is from the Latin 
and Old French “arcus,”’ meaning a bow, 
also claimed to be from the Old Ger- 
man “Erchear.” 

The “Shermer,” “Shurmer,” “Skirm- 
er” or “Skurmer” was the fencer or 
sword user, from the obsolete term 
“scrimer.”” 

The man who split the great stones 
to be used in the building of homes or 
walls was the “Stoner’”’ or “Stonehewer.” 
Then there was the “Shearer” of the 
sheep, but the worker on the nap of the 
cloth was the “Shearman” or “Sherman.” 
The barn was designated “grange,” the 
man in chargé of it the “Granger” or 
“Grainger.” It is also said that a 
“grange” was a farmstead, hence “gran- 
ery.’ The farmer had need to protect 
his farm well for the “Revere” (Middle 
English form of “reiver” or robber) 
could fall upon him at any time. 

There are many more surnames trace- 
able by similar methods, pertaining to 
country life in the earlier centuries, these 
cited in this chapter, however, comprise 
those most ordinarily heard and seen. 








Women’s Organizations 


One thousand three hundred and nine- 
ty-three women answered the summons 
of the groups. A leader was there to 
greet each assemblage and the great 
“Group Movement” was explained. 
Plans were made for further activities 
and the students given a welcome. In- 
formal meetings, luncheons, picnics, con- 
ferences, suppers and a sympathetic un- 
derstanding has resulted in a growth of 
friendship and unity. 


(Continued from Page 279) 


Besides this friendly and social con- 
tact there is a greater value found in the 
growth of the young women themselves. 
A broadening of their understanding 
and sympathy and an increasing desire 
to help others. One group has taken 
over the service of guiding visitors about 
the buildings on Saturdays. Another 
group is reading to the sick and blind. 


The music group is giving lessons to 
children who would otherwise not be 
able to receive instruction. Many of 
the group take an active part in cam- 
pus affairs and all of them are gratified 
at the much-needed opportunity, this pre- 
sents, for making friendships and ac- 
quaintances. This recovery of personal 
contact which had been lost through 
overcrowding is again giving to the uni- 
versity its old semblance of college life. 





make trips to Fresno. I went last week! 
I could have taken a valuable cargo 
with me!” 

Milton rose suddenly and walked to 
the window and back and a deep, rich 
laugh came to Judy’s ears and as he 
turned, his eyes were full of kindness 
and tolerance, “Judy, you make me 
laugh. You couldn’t understand, you’re 
principles are too high.” 

“But they aren’t high, Milton,” she 
defied. “I believe in bootlegging. I 
don’t blame them. I—I don’t believe in 
prohibition. I never did. It is a spirit 
of some demanding jurisdiction over the 
lives and thoughts of others, attempts of 
autocrats of brows high and low to rob 
citizens of their rights and privileges. 
I am not alone with my thoughts, Mil- 
ton, I am just one of the millions who 
think it and I’m rebellious and I’m for 
bootlegging, and I admire anyone who 
can manufacture 100 per cent proof liq- 
uor under the present conditions; and 
I admire the man’s brains that keeps him 
out of the courts. It must be interest- 
ing, fascinating!” 

The eyes that regarded her were those 
of a revenue officer, not a lover. He was 
surprised at the brightness of defiance 
in her eyes. He tightened his lips once, 
twice, then he spoke, “Judy!” 

That was all. That was all that was 
needed Surprised, unbelieving, 
sympathizing. 

Her eyes softened, and she smiled at 
him. “Oh, well, Milton, you’d love me 
just the same, wouldn’t you?” and she 
laughed softly. 

He regarded her for the moment, then 
he shook his head. “No, dear, I wouldn’t. 
You can’t understand what a bootlegger 
means to me!” 

Judy straightened up from his em- 
brace. It was the woman within her 
that regarded him; the woman that de- 
mands love above all else. 

Milton deVore saw for the first time 
in his life that seething sea within a 
woman’s heart that cries, “I must be 
first above all else. I demand it!” 

The man recognized, not for the first 
time, that flare of wild impetuosity in 
her nature. He could feel a strange heat 
coming into his blood, bringing a queer 
bouyancy with it. 

“And you have asked me to be your 
wife!” Judy’s eyes flashed something of 
contempt, “and yet you say it would make 
a difference. I suppose you can tell me 
you love me, that you want me, that you 
can't do without me and you can make 
me feel the same and then if you found 
out | was running booze through the 
state, you’d rather see me behind bars 
oe. 

Tudv was trembling, but Milton’s 


The Last Run 
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eyes were laughing. He shook her gen- 
tly, then drew her to him. “My dear, 
my dear, what’s the use of all this? 
What’s your heroine been doing today?” 

Judy controlled herself and laughed 
back at him, “She’s been manufacturing 
whisky !” 

“And is she to be caught?” Milton 
laughed again. Judy was such a problem 
to him. 

“No!” And while her lips were in 
a pout, he reached over and kissed them 
into a smile. 

a * * * * 

When he left the apartment that eve- 
ning, he quite forgot the scene which 
had occurred early in the evening, but 
Judy did not forget. She heard the 
clock strike and the wee small hours 
pass by. She saw the sun peep through 
her little window before she closed her 
eyes. She did not sleep until she had 
decided to test his love! 


UDY backed her blue roadster out of 
the garage with determination. This 
was another personal effect which Mil- 
ton deVore did not know. Judy was 
proud of her blue-devil-blue roadster, 
with its cut-down khaki top. She had 
seen nothing which quite equaled her ex- 
pression of creative imagination ; and one 
would hardly expect that roadster to be 
heavy laden with valuable cargo. She 
used it in her runs, while her modest 
coupe sat motionless in that same garage. 
Milton left San Francisco the day 
before, on a case. He had not told Judy 
where and she had not asked. This did 
not trouble her. She was not afraid of 
Milton, but she was not altogether at 
ease. She knew it would be harder to 
make the run than it had been the week 
before. The checking stations were more 
exacting than when she had gone through 
them before. Inwardly Judy cursed the 
hoof-and-mouth disease. But Judy had 
a sense of humor and her anger subsided 
into laughter. It was strange that the 
peril which threatened the farmers of 
the San Joaquin valley should also 
threaten her. 

They had hundreds of thousands of 
dollars at stake when the fruit season 
came on. If this disease was not stamped 
out by that time, it meant that not one 
car of green fruit should leave the 
country. In their anxiety of that market 
they had gone wild. It must be stamped 
out, and so each county protected itself 
by disinfecting stations. it was danger- 
ous for a car loaded with whisky to go 
through. Judy had perhaps been the 
only booze-runner that had undertaken 
it and she had been successful. But 
things were tightening up! 
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She had received several letters from 
her customers not to attempt the run, 
but she was determined. She would 
make the run and then she would stop! 

* * 7 7 * 

Her first stop was at the Iris Inn. 
As she slowed down and brought her 
car to a stop, George Vault, the propri- 
etor, contracted his eyebrows. His face 
clearly showed surprise. “What under 
the name of Sam Hill are you doing 
here? They’re worse as you go through 
the valley. Don’t you know you can 
never make it through the checking sta- 
tions? Wonder you weren’t caught be- 
fore you got here. They’re separating 
the roadsters from the other cars now, 
and you'll never get through. Yesterday 
I saw them go clear through a roadster. 
You haven’t a chance, girl!” 

Judy’s laugh was clear. There was a 
ring of more than defiance of the law. 
George Vault regarded her dazedly as 
she said, “How much do you want?” A 
moment’s silence. ““This is my last run, 
George, I’m quitting this trip!” 

“You'll be quitting before you've fin- 
ished, I’m thinking. Girl, you’re crazy!” 

“How much do you want?” she re- 
peated, coldly ignoring his last state- 
ment. 

In spite of what he thought person- 
ally of Judy, George wanted his supply 
of liquor and she was there and she was 
determined to go on. All that he could 
do was to take what he wanted, warn 
her a little more and send her on. 

The transaction was quickly made. 
Judy filled up with gasoline and George 
leaned close to her as the gas pump 
creaked. 

“They say the worse check is between 
San Joaquin and Stanislaus. It’s on the 
bridge, either this end or that end. 
You'd better be careful.” 

Judy thanked him and as the blue 
roadster was lost from his sight, George 
Vault shook his head and muttered, “I'll 
be damned!” 

«+ GS 3&4 

Judy had little trouble at the first sta- 
tion. She got through with only answer- 
ing a gruff question. “Any livestock? 
Any farm produce?” That was just two 
miles before she reached Tracy; the 
checking station between Alameda Coun- 
ty and San Joaquin. 

She was beginning to enjoy the trip 
more than she had anticipated. She was 
inwardly pleased with herself when her 
car, slowing down, brought gasps of sur- 
prise and bewilderment into the eyes of 
her customers, and she was pleased that 
they should all be so concerned with her 
future. 

It started in to rain shortly after Judy 

(Continued on Page 295) 
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peeewst When I came to you for the last, 
And at your mansion visited, 

You greeted me discomfited, 

In a mood so overcast. 


With a mist, an air which stirred the golden flame 
Of your laughing eyes, your starry face; 

Limply you took my fond embrace, 

While the flickering of a shame 


Burned in the color of your cheeks, revealed, 
In spite of the careful subterfuge 

Of powder and of rouge, 

Something to be concealed. 


In spite too of the netted veil you wore. 
For you received me but to leave, 

And for your going words to weave— 
Words never said before. 


Hatted and gloved you stood and stammered things; 
And with a pitiful hand which shook 

Re-tied your veil, and with the look 

Of a bird with frightened wings . 


I waited your return in the divan 

Where we together in new found desire, 
Hand clasped in hand had watched the fire 
In hours elysian. 


Now ’twas September, and there scarce was need 
Of lighted logs—but the neutral air 

Of the fireplace, and its hollow stare 

Seemed spiritually to plead 


For me, whom secrets like an odorless gas 
Surrounded, teased the inner sense 

To divine, and know the difference 
Between what was and was 


In this room unchanged: no picture and no stand, 
No bookcase moved, no photograph ; 

On the table the glasses, the carafe— 

Nothing that knew your hand 


Out of its place—the Buddha and the mask 


‘Of my face taken for your sake; 


The silver dish for fruit or cake, 
The quill, ink well, the flask 


Of golden filagree, all things grotesque, 
Or beautiful just as of old 

Were here, and letters, pages scrolled 
Scattered about your desk; 





Peggy 


All in this room somehow of a new accord. 
Where seemed the mirror dim with sighs, 
But glanced a face, ironic eyes, 

And smiles of a later lord. 


Waiting for you in our elysium 

I found a telegram from Oliver— 
So you were gone to register 

A wire to him—to come? . 


Soon you returned from your mysterious quest. 
And once again the talk of talk; 

And how I must hide myself, nor walk, 

Nor be seen while here your guest; 


How all this planning, scheming and deceit 
Tortured you, shamed your womanhood ; 
How thus was evil of a god, 

And bitter of something sweet. 


How Oliver could come, and the episode 
Be noted only as something fit— 

How he was here—just to outwit 

The talk of me—who rode 


And walked with you—yes, even to hide 
Our secret love—for it was true 

There must be innocence with two! 

So gossip was falsified! 


But all this scheme clandestine, intricate 
When never before you hid me thus! 
Why, making me now mysterious 

Was something of which to prate! 


“No! planning the village gossip to undo 
“Your feigning wit did not foresee 
“That housing Oliver and me 

“Was housing not one, but two. 


“So you are fearful lest they know 
“That I am here and snugly housed 
“Where you and Oliver caroused 
“Only two weeks ago. 


“And you don’t want him to return 
“As he desires—it would be queer 
“For Oliver to find me here, 

“And what I was to learn. 


“I found and read his telegram, 
“I read it and I understand 
“If he is not in sole command, 
“Yet still he is by half. 


“It’s night now, Peggy, and the electric are 
“Throws lavender lights upon your brow; 
“You are a ghost now, and I bow 


“Myself into the dark.” 


—Epcar Lee Masters 





T IS interesting to compare German 

picture productions with our local 
picture productions. And it is often an 
irritation to realize the imported film 
is easily master. An irritation because 
of the unlimited talent and resources of 
our picture industry; a talent that is 
apparently tossed aside to make way for 
furious production of love-tush. Ameri- 
cans have continually shown their ap- 
preciation of the screen’s greatest actors: 
Charles Chaplin and Emil Jannings. 
They have lauded “The Kid,” and 
“Passion.” They have stormed to “The 
Gold Rush” and “Variety.” This alone 
should convince our Hollywood gentry 
that the public can interpret intelligent 
films. The Chaplin and Jannings films 
are cheaper to produce than the De- 
Mille piffle. What's the answer? 


* 


HE MEXICAN government does 

not realize the severe importance of 
its recent stand against the Catholic 
Church. The question, in Mexico, of 
religious domination of government, or 
in brief the Catholic pulpit’s meddling 
with politics, is not so important univer- 
sally as a possible world-wide revolt 
against real or imagined religious op- 
pression. The Republic of Mexico, 
along with the scientific advancement of 
peoples must advance in religion. The 
fundamental principals of religious be- 
liefs, Truth, Love and Life will of 
course remain eternally; but the method 
of teaching a rapidly advancing race 
must of necessity base its progress on 
a scientifically modern conception of 
faith. We shall respect for all time the 
teaching of Jesus Christ but we shall 
surely revolt against the religious organ- 
ization that confuses Christ’s simplicity 
with archaic examples of greed and su- 


perstition ! 


URSTING all bounds, San Fran- 

cisco is leaping ahead in industrial 
enterprises, vision, arts, letters . . . The 
Bay is at last to be bridged! $25,000,- 
000 for a bridge and tube plan for ve- 
hicular traffic, electric suburban trains 
and steam railroads to cost $116,000,- 
000. It is most interesting to study sta- 
tistics. The amount of traffic crossing 
on ferries at the present time and the 
amount of money expended by the in- 
dividual in such transportation is amaz- 
ing. $25,000,000 with another $116,- 
000,000 looks like a chain with a ball 
at the end . . . but not so. This will all 
be taken care of by toll. 





The Free Market 


By Donatp O’DonaLp 


T IS of interest to note that Mr. 

Hearst’s initial journalistic adventure, 
THE SAN FRANCISCO EXAM- 
INER, ranks today as his finest news- 
paper. THE NEW YORK AMER- 
ICAN, representative morning daily of 
the Hearst interests at the other end of 
the continent, does not achieve one-half 
the finish and excellence of the San 
Francisco paper. Nor does his evening 
JOURNAL, New York, equal in body 
or content the CALL, San Francisco. 


Ps] 


HE thundering success of “Abie’s 

Irish Rose,” a comedy running 
through its two hundred and fiftieth 
week in New York, is based mainly upon 
a morbid interest of the American pub- 
lic centered in race complex questions. 
Race complex is religious comple. “he 
most successful smoking-car story given 
circulation in the past years is that rare 
bit of conversation exchanged by a Jew 
and an Irishman in which is discovered 
an Irishman’s son might possibly be 
elected Pope by the college of Cardinals 
. . . but that he could never be Jesus 
Christ. The present Mexican situation, 
besides stirring a world-wide unrest, will 
provide material for hundreds of vaude- 
ville actors and joke writers. There is 
no tickling situation more loved by peo- 
ples than one based upon intimate 


tragedy. 


NOTHER stupendous thing which 
San Francisco has just opened her 
eyes and turned her hand to is “Port 
of San Francisco.” For some time this 
has been the dream of a few far-sighted 
men. Now it is to be a reality. What 
the great future of our city will be is 
far beyond comprehension, but we know 
it will be progress and that it will take 
its place as THE GREATEST city, in 
the greatest nation. Nothing like us 
ever was. (Apology to Carl Sandburg). 


RTS AND LETTERS also cre- 

ated by men and women of San 
Francisco are fast coming to light. 
Movement for stimulation of the Arts is 
following on the heels of industrial de- 
velopment. Only of late has the SEVEN 
ARTS CLUB started a new campaign 
for membership. A worthy cause, a 
worthy club . . . Our city’s need and 
all need is supplied! 
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N A late issue of American Mercury, 

one George West comes forth with 
the astounding information that the 
West, namely California, has no cite- 
rati! At least, we are creating reading 
matter for people who read such cri- 
terions as The Dial, The New Masses, 
The Nation, Bookman, The American 
Mercury. It is interesting to note that 
within the green-covers of self-same 
American Mercury appear names from 
the West from California, bear- 
ing a peculiar similarity in vision, style, 
spontaneity. George West, George 
Sterling, David Warren Ryder, Idwal 
Jones and others from San Francisco 
have been not infrequent contributors. 
To our desk comes the communication 
from Kenneth Burke of the Dial that 
in their files is to be scheduled for pub- 
lication such work from Westerners as 
follows: 

“Persephone,” a prose allegory by 
Meridel LeSueur. It is interesting to 
note that James Rorty has also accepted 
and published work in the New Masses 
by this Sacramento author! Perhaps one 
will remember “Evening in a Lumber 
Camp” . vivid in description and 
feeling. 

“The Old Apiary,” a prose sketch by 
Stoyan Christowe; “The Flame,” “Song 
in a Garden” and “On a Bridge,” by 
George H. Dillon is yet to be scheduled. 
“Silences,” a poem by S. Bert Cooksley 
which appeared in July Dial, is to be 
followed shortly by two other, “Old 
People” and “Lucas.” 


Other poems to be scheduled for Dial 
are “The Barn-yard” by Yvor Winters 
and “The Winged Serpent” by Witter 
Bynner. The New Masses has not 
stopped ‘with LeSueur. Charles Erskine 
Scott Wood from Los Gatos has been 
represented in the July issue and August 
issue with two poems, “Billie Craddock 
in Rome’ and “God’s Pic-nic.”” George 
Sterling appeared in the May issue with 
a poem titled “Grasshopper.” Beulah 
May found space in August with “The 
Man Who Cannot Sleep.”” Beulah May 
is from Santa Anna. “Trusty” is a poem 
accepted by New Masses of S. Bert 
Cooksley, San Francisco, to be scheduled 
later. It is interesting to note how many 
of the names accepted by these maga- 
zines have appeared and are appearing 


in Overland. 


Y the way .. . notice our new ad- 
vertising. Say I saw it Overland in 
Overland. Make it your slogan! 
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Rhymes and Reactions 


THE DRYAD 


Scene—A glade in a forest, sloping 
gently westward. It is comparatively 
free from trees, except for an immense 
pine in its center. A few feet from this 
tree stands a man about thirty-five years 
of age. He carries a large covered basket. 
From a distance comes— 

A Woman’s Voice—Henry! 

Tue Man—Yes, Sarah. 

A Woman’s Voice—I am going 
down to the beach with the children. I 
shall return in half an hour. Have the 
water for the coffee boiling. 

Tue Man—Yes, Sarah. (He depos- 
its the basket near the foot of the tree, 
and stands gazing westward. Suddenly 
a slender white arm is extended from 
the tree, almost touching his face. He re- 
coils. The arm is waved gently in the 
outer air for a moment. The,Man steps 
backward and to the rear. A Dryad 
emerges. She is beautiful, and appar- 
ently seventeen years of age. As persons 
of refinement will insist on her being 
attired, let us allot her the shadow of a 
fig-leaf.) 

Tue Dryap—No rain! What a pity! 
I love the ghost-rain. Pan says that 
(Notices the Man). Ah! a mortal! How 
wonderful! (She approaches the Man, 
who shrinks away from her.) 

THe Man—Who are you? What 
are you? 

THe Dryap—Why, I’m a dryad. 
Surely you know what dryads are. And 
you’re a mortal! Why do you have 
cloth all over you like that? 

THe Man—It’s a custom. 

Tue Dryap—The Greeks didn’t. 

THe Man—They do now. Do you 
see mortals so seldom? 

Tue Dryap—I may come out only 
once in a hundred years. The last mor- 
tal I saw had even more clothes on than 
you. And he had a big string of beads. 

THe Man—He must have been a 
friar. 

Tue Dryap—Yes— and when he 
saw me he did this (crosses herself) and 
ran. Why did he run? 

THe Man—He found you too at- 
’ tractive, I suppose. 

Tue Dryap—Do you? 

Tue Man—Not so I'd run from you. 

Tue Dryap—lI’ve seen so few mor- 
tals! Don’t you be afraid of .me! 

THe Man—lI’m not. 

Tue Dryap—I’m giad. Why do 
mortals— (4 child calls shrilly.) 
What’s that? 

THe Man—One of my children. 





By Gerorce STERLING 


Tue Dryap—What are children? 


THe Man—They’re something like 
you and me, only much smaller. 

THe Dryap—Why do you say it’s 
one of yours? 

THe Man—lI'm its father. 

Tue Dryap—How does one become 
a father? 

Tue Man—You'd not understand. 

THe Dryap—What are children 
like? As little as rabbits? 

THe Man—No—bigger than that; 
but still, much smaller than you. 

Tue Dryap—Oh! they must be 
dear! I'd love to have one! Will you 
show me how to get one? 

THe Man—No! No! At least, not 
now. And say: would you mind stand- 
ing this way a little? I want this tree 
to be between you and the ocean. 

Tue Dryap—Why? Is it a game? 

THe Man—No. It’s on my wife’s 
account. She’s a peculiar woman . 

Tue Dryap—What’s a wife? 

THe Man—I’m afraid I’d_ have 
trouble in making you understand. 

Tue Dryap—Don’t try then; I hate 
trouble. Is she with your children? 

THe Man—Yes—she’s their mother, 
you see. 

Tue Dryap—What’s a mother? 

Tue Man—tThat would be troub- 
ling you again. 

THe Dryap—Don't then. But where 
does one obtain children? 

Tue Man—They come to one from 
God. 

Tue Dryap—Which god? 

THe Man—The God. 

Tue Dryap—Oh! you mean the big- 
gest one. He can squeeze through only 
the very largest redwood. They say he’s 
terribly bored. Greece was so much nicer 
than California. 

Tue Man—Did you live in Greece? 

Tue Dryap—In Thessaly. But I was 
a tiny thing then—like one of your chil- 
dren, perhaps. I could squeeze out from 
a birch-tree. 

THe Man—lIs it confining to live in 
a tree? 

Tue Dryap—Why, stupid, we don’t 
live in trees! A tree is only a doorway. 

Tue Man—What’s beyond? 

Tue Dryap—Come and see! They'll 
let me love if I can bring home a mortal. 
THe Man—Have you never loved ? 

Tue Dryap—Oh, I’m too young— 
not much over 1,900 years. But in 65 
years more I'll be 2,000, and may do as 
I please. Watch me then/ 


THe Man— What do you know 
about love? 


THe Dryap—Trust me! I've not 
eyes for nothing! And you? Were you 
never in love? 

THe Man—Once. 

THe Dryap—Why only once? 

THe Man — When one’s married, 
that’s supposed to end it. 

Tue Dryap—To end loving? 

THe Man—To end loving all but 
one’s wife. 

Tue Dryap—Does it? 

THe Man—Sometimes. 

Tue Dryap—But what is this mar- 
rying? Will you marry me? 

Tue Man—lIf I had two wives, I 
might be put in prison. 

THe Dryap—What’s prison? But 
never mind! Can't you get rid of your 
wife? 

THe Man—Not easily. Then, there 
are the children. 

Tue Dryap—Oh! let her keep the 
children. We can ask that god for 
plenty more. Come, now! (She holds out 
her hand to him.) Come Beyond with 
me. Wonderful things are there—things 
you never dreamt of! 

THe Man—My wife wouldn't ap- 
prove. 

THe Dryap—Why are you always 
talking about your wife? It isn’t very 
flattering to me. Will she dance with 
you in the moonlight and the rain? 

THe Man—lIn the rain? She'd be 
afraid of wetting her clothes. 

THe Dryap—Oh! does she wear 
clothes? 

THE Man—Rather! 

Tue Dryap—Why? 

THe Man—You'd not understand. 

THe Dryap—“Not understand” 
again! You must think I’m awfully 
stupid. Am I stupid? 

THE Man—You're beautiful! 

Tue Dryap—Hum! Evidently the 
same thing. Would you love me if | 
wore clothes? Go and bring me your 
wife’s clothes! 

THE Man—It would be hard to get 
them. 

THe Dryap—Give me yours! 

THe Man—No! no! At least not 
now. (Nervously.) Would you mind 
standing back there, behind the tree? 

THe Dryap—How silly! Of course 
not! But what's that? (She points to 
the basket.) 

THE Man—Things to eat and drink. 
We're on a picnic. 

Tue Dryap—What’s—never mind. 
Open it! 

(They seat themselves. The Man 
opens the basket, and takes out sundry 
viands and bottles. The Dryad picks 
up an apple, smells it, and tries a mouth- 
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ful. An expression of distaste comes over 
her face, she removes the bit of apple, 
and hides it behind her.) 

Tue Dryap (Holding out the apple) 
—What is this? 

Tue Man—That’s an apple. 

Tue Dryap—What are they for? 

THe Man—They’re to eat. 

Tue Dryap— What a pity! You 
should taste the fruit in my country. 
(Takes up a can of sardines.) And 
what’s this? 

THe Man—Sardines. 

Tue Dryap (Biting the can)—How 
can you eat anything so hard? 

THe Man—Oh! the sardines are in- 
side. One opens it with a knife, or some- 
thing. I don’t think you’d care for them. 

Tue Dryap (Picking up a bottle) — 
What's this? 

THe Man—That’s a bottle of root- 
beer, for the children. 

Tue Dryap—Imagine a drink made 
of roots! 

THE Man (Opening the bottle)— 
It’s not so bad. Try it. 

Tue Dryap (Drinks from the bottle. 
Makes a grimace.) —Ugh! Let the chil- 
dren have it! . . . What’s in that black 
bottle? 

THe Man —That’s claret for me 
and my wife. 

Tue Dryap—Claret ? 

THe Man—It’s a wine. Have you 
never seen wine? 

Tue Dryap—Oceans of it. Give me 
some. (The Man pours a glassful, which 
she tastes. Chokes over it.) O dear! 
Do you call that wine? You should 
taste our wine! (Pointing to a card- 
board box.) What's in there? Am- 
brosia? 

THe Man—No—ham. 

Tue Dryap—Don’t give me any! 
I’m afraid I don’t like the food and 
drink of mortals. But tell me; 
have you hoofs, like Pan? 

THe Man—No; I’ve feet, like yours, 
only larger. 

Tue Dryap— Then why do you 
cover them up? Why don’t you wear 
sandals? 

THe Man—Sandals are out-of-date. 
All respectable people now wear shoes. 

THe Dryap— Shoes! How funny! 
Let me try them on. 

THe Man—I’m sure you'd not like 
them. 

Tue Dryap—I want to try them 
once, anyhow. This is the only chance 
I’ve ever had. (The Man takes off his 
shoes, which the Dryad puts on. She 
stands up and takes a few steps.) How 
awful! How do you ever manage to 
dance in them? (She tries to dance.) 
Really, I think Pluto must have put 
them on you as a punishment. Have you 
ever been in Hell? 


THe Man—Oh! Lots of times! 

Tue Dryap—tTell me: what was it 
like? 

THe Man—But there are so many 
hells. 

THe Dryap—Well, what was the 
last one like? 

THE Man—Everyone there was very 
good, and there was nothing to drink 
but water. 

Tue Dryap— You make me sad. 
Come! Let’s dance! (She kicks off the 
shoes and holds out her hands to him.) 

THe Man—lI’ve never learned to 
dance. 

Tue Dryap—Come! I'll teach you. 
(She takes his hands, and capers round 
and round him. He stands awkwardly 
erect in the same spot.) Jump! can’t 
you? Jump!. Leap up in the air and 
kick your legs, as the fauns do! Oh! 
but you’re stupid, or cruel! I don’t be- 
lieve you want to dance with me! 

THE MAaNn—I’d love to, but not now. 
Come—please stand behind that tree! 
And say: would you mind if I wrapped 
this table-cloth about you? (He picks up 
a red table-cloth and drapes it around 
her.) There! That’s a bit better! Now, 
if you don’t mind, stand here, please. 
(He leads her back of the pine.) 

Tue Dryap—lI don’t like this ugly 
cloth. It’s too warm, and it scratches 
me. 
THe Man—Please wear it just a 
minute, for my sake. 

THe Dryap— Well, for a minute. 
But tell me: do you do anything except 
picnic? 

THe Man—Yes; I’m a clerk in a 
shoe-store. It’s no picnic. 

THe Dryap— Why do you stay 
there? 

THe Man—lIt beats starving. 

THe Dryap—How long will you 
have to do that? 

THe Man—Till I’m an old man, I 
suppose. 

Tue Dryap—And then? 

THe Man—tThen I'll rest for a few 
years, I hope. 

Tue Dryap—And then? 

Tue Man—Death comes next. 

Tue Dryap—And then? 

THE Man—I don’t know. Nothing, 
I suppose. 

Tue Dryap (Casting aside the table- 
cloth.) Not for you! You are too fine 
for that! Come with me, now! Come 
with me to my own country! 


THE Man—Tell me of it. 


Tue Dryap—lIt lies, as this, at an 
ocean’s edge. But that sea is of wine, 
and its shore the dust of pearls. No sun 
is there, but day goes by as a golden 
haze, in which one drowses dreamily, 
and wakes to drink forgetfulness from 
cups of topaz, and to know the taste of 
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strange fruits. Come with me to that 
country! 

THE Man—Tell me more! 

THe Dryap—There is always music 
in that land—sweet strains and sad, dis- 
tilled from the grief and joy of mortals. 
One sees not the Harp-player, but his 
hands are on the chords forever. Come 
Beyond with me! 

THE Man—Go on! Go on! 

Tue Dryap—Alas for you, who 
know not our nights! Then indeed the 
soul and body wake, drunk with their 
immortality. In our sky are seven moons, 
none of the same hue. They weave deli- 
cate webs of color, nameless and shifting. 
In their light we dance by that sea of 
wine, whose foam, purple and odorous, 
we wear for crowns. Come with me to 
that land! 

Tue Man—tTell me all! 

Tue Dryap—Beyond the beach are 
meadows of violet, through which stray 
paths that lead to dim and ancient wood- 
lands. There the flowers are fadeless, 
heavy with fragrance and softly lumi- 
nous. The murmur of love is there—all 
the music of its old enchantment. Surely 
you will come with me! 

Tue Man—lI will go with you! 

THE Dryap—aAnh! you shall never re- 
gret! I will be 

A Woman’s Voice—Henry! Come 
and help the children up this bank! 
(The Man starts in the direction of the 
sound. The Dryad sinks to one knee 
before him, holding forth her arms.) 

Tue Dryap—Do not leave me! The 
time is now—or never! We may entreat 
a mortal but once. Listen! There is no 
sorrow in that land—no weariness nor 
care. You shall be made immortal, and 
beautiful—how far more beautiful. I— 
shall be— 

A Woman’s Voice—Henry! Do you 
hear me? 

THe Man—Right away, my dear! 

THe Dryap—Ah! Come with me! 
Come Beyond with me! I shall be your 
true one, your worshipper, for you will 
have made love known to me—love, at 
last, Jove! Come with me, swiftly, swift- 
ly! I shall never— 

A Woman’s Voice—Henry Lister, 
are you coming, or not? 

(The Man takes a step forward. The 
Dryad clasps him around the knees.) 

Tue Dryap—Come with me! What 
is better than happiness? My lips shall 
whisper mysteries to you. You shall re- 
member nothing sad. The tears of my 
rapture shall be on your face. 

A Woman’s Voice—Henry Lister! 

(The Man stoops, loosens the clasp of 
the Dryad, and, after several hesitations, 
passes from view. She stands gazing 
after him.) 

Tue Dryap—I wonder if all men 
are like that. 
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passed Tracy and the highway glistened 
under its new bath. As she rode she 
made a mental recollection that it was 
not yet the first of April and that the 
rainmaker would get his contract. It oc- 
curred again to her that these farmers 
seemed to share each menace with her. 
This rain which would mean so much 
to the dry brown earth, meant perhaps 
safety to her. She could imagine those 
brown hills, with the last year’s sun- 
burned grass waiting for this weeping 
of the heavens, turning into the bril- 
liant green of spring. Judy had been so 
occupied with her thoughts that it 
seemed hardly time to be near the sta- 
tion between San Joaquin and Stanis- 
laus. It was by this time raining hard. 
The bridge was before her. She had 
planned the exact course she would take. 
George Vault had told her the station 
was on one end of the bridge. She would 
slow down and see whether they were 
searching the cars. If they were, she 
would have time to go back. 


She drove down cautiously, expecting 
to see, waiting for inspection, a row of 
cars. There were none to be seen. Judy 
calculated that the station, therefore, 
must be on the other end of the bridge. 
She drove fearlessly onto the bridge and 
there before her, in the center of that 
bridge, was the checking station. She 
could not turn back. There was but 
one thing to do, bluff it through. 

As the little short guard approached 
her she smiled, pouted her lips in the 
most adorable of smiles and motioned 


toward the disinfectant. “Do I have to . 


get out and stamp through that in this 
rain?” 

She was awarded with a genial grin. 
“You look safe, guess I'll let you 
through. Haven’t any livestock, pigs, 
chickens or milk in there, have you?” He 
pointed to the rear compartment as he 
spoke. 

Judy laughed. “I hope not!” 

She thanked him with one of her 
wonder-smiles as he waved her through. 
After she rolled out of sight she gave a 
sigh of relief. “Thanks to the rainmaker, 
I got through!” she said to herself as 
she hurried on. 

She continued to make her usual stops 
and it did not take her roadster long to 
burn up the last ten miles into Madera 
County after a rather strenuous day, 
even in the rain, and she covered the 
first eight with the speedometer hover- 
ing at the fifty-mile mark. She slowed 
down only once, when she circled a re- 
pair space in the highway. On such a 
day there was little fear of speed-cops. 

The clouds had gathered overhead and 
although it was yet early, she switched 
on her headlights as she turned off the 


The Last Run 


(Continued from Page 290) 


highway, just two miles north of the 
city limits, to Ralph Aber’s ranch. Ralph 
was a good customer of hers and she 
had an order in her pocket for five gal- 
lons. She decided not to pass him by 
even in the rain, and on her last trip, 
too. 

As the blue roadster turned off onto 
the dirt road, a motorcycle burst forth 
from a clump of trees and headed in the 
opposite direction. Judy turned, but 
there was little to be feared. The motor- 
cyclist was evidently waiting for the rain 
to subside and had decided to make a 
break for cover. But Judy’s thoughts 
were not well merited. 

As she sped on, the motorcyclist 
opened up his gas and soon came to a 
stop before the Yosemite Hotel in Ma- 
dera. He did not lose time in carrying 
out his duty. The man who returned 
with him was a man with great tanned 
cheeks. and two deep dimples, above 
which were a pair of dark, brown eyes, 
understanding eyes. A few concise words 
passed between them, then the man with 
the understanding eyes stepped into his 
roadster. There was a swirl of gears and 
he was speeding back over the road the 
motorcyclist had just traveled. 

His spotlight searched the left of the 
road for sign and at length he saw it, 
a weather-beaten board, bearing the 
legend: 

ABER’S RANCH, 2 miles. 

As he turned onto the dirt road at 
right angles with the highway, a blue- 
devil-blue roadster, daring him to stay 
on the road, crowded him to the side 
and passed. There was a whir of motor, 
a clash of gears, a slam of the lever into 
high and the blue roadster disappeared 
around the tree-screened corner on to 
the ribboned highway. 

The man with the tanned cheeks 
looked after the car speechless. Then 
while the rain seemed to increase to 
make a screen behind the roadster, he 
sawed back and forth in the narrow 
road, and came back onto the highway 
at last, but there was nothing of. the 
blue roadster to greet his eyes, only a 
thick mist before them. 

He had at last seen the car. That was 
something. It had been going too fast 
to recognize the driver, yet the driver 
had recognized him. Judy knew the 
man who pursued her was Milton de- 
Vore! 

While Judy was bent upon escaping 
him, he felt sure that the booze runner 
would not evade him this time! No one 
would speed through Madera! If such 
were the case, the checking station at 
the San Joaquin river would stop them. 
Milton turned back toward town. His 


wheels skidded on the slippery surface 
as he opened up to cover his run in rec- 
ord time. But his car was not loaded 
like the blue roadster and he was com- 
pelled to slow down. 

The fact that Judy had recognized 
Milton was sufficient reason alone why 
she did just what he had determined 
would not be done! She pressed her 
hand on the horn and sped through the 
slippery street over which lay the State 
Highway, and out faster and faster. In 
her wild desire to lose Milton, she 
pressed her foot harder and harder on 
the gas. She knew his car, it was fast 
when there was determination back of 
the wheel, and Milton had determina- 
tion. 

It did not take her long to reach the 
spot where she topped the rise that 
dropped suddenly to the San Joaquin 
river bridge. Her lights picked up a 
row of cars waiting for inspection. It 
was too late to stop and there was a 
sudden thud of flattening springs and 
her front wheels dropped off the high- 
way into the rutted dirt surface at the 
side. One hand went over the other 
rapidly as she turned the front wheels 
of the roadster and headed back to the 
road that would take her back over an- 
other portion of the country. She knew 
the lay of the land and, with fast driv- 
ing, she could hit the branch road, which 
would at length turn over the river at 
Lane’s bridge, before Milton’s roadster 
would come into view. 

She was soon off the highway and on 
a down grade, and the roadster swung 
and jounced over the roughest going 
that Judy had ever experienced. Through 
the rain her headlights illuminated a 
streak of rock-strewn and torrent-washed 
clay as slippery as a greased eel, and 
through the mist behind her, and in 
through the plate glass came the soft 
yellow blurr of another pair of head- 
lights. She knew Milton was close be- 
hind her and he was gaining. She was 
beginning to become tired. The strain 
was telling on her, but with renewed 
effort and determination she pressed her 
foot harder and harder on the gas. The 
lights from the rear seemed to come 
stronger and stronger through the plate 
glass, and then she heard faintly the 
sound of Milton’s horn. She turned 
her head! 

The blue roadster instantly swirled 
to the side. Judy’s foot pressed on the 
brake, the wheels turned and she felt 
the car leap from her control as it made 
two complete circles and then slid on 
down ahead and then to the side and 
over, over, over, that was all! 

Milton’s determined, set face con- 
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ANOTHER BARRINGTON 


HEN one mentions a Barrington 
book, one remembers the DIVINE 
LADY. Now E. Barrington (who by 
the way happens to be L. Adams Beck 
. . and a woman) has given us some- 
thing to surpass her amazing romances 
of The Chaste Diana and The Divine 
Lady and likewise Glorious Apollo. It 
is THE EXQUISITE PERDITA. It 
is a fictional biography with color and 
charm and the usual wide human appeal 
of her books. 

Founded on the strange, eventful life 
of the beautiful and talented actress, 
Perdita Robinson, who early in her bril- 
liant career came under the facination 
and influence of the Prince of Wales 

. and had cause to regret it . 
this book draws us into the social and 
theatrical circles of London in the eight- 
eenth century. The brilliant Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, author of “The 
School for Scandal,” is the hero of the 
book; and his fascinating wife, Eliza- 
beth Linley, the famous singer, plays a 
leading part in the development of the 
plot. The episodes, pathetic and dra- 
matic in turn, recall a vanished century 
and revive the joys and sorrows of a very 
beautiful and gifted woman. 

“The most sparkling diamond I have 
ever offered to the town,” declared Eng- 
land’s immortal actor, Garrick, as he 
watched Perdita, waiting for the cur- 
tain in the famous Drury Lane. Beyond 
the flare of footlights all London’s rank 
and fashion had crowded . . . curiosity 
and jealousy had brought them. The 
prince was to sit in the royal box and 
from then on, Sheridan knew his future 
and that of Perdita, also, was assured. 

THE EXQUISITE PERDITA. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. E. Barrington. 

$2.50. 





ROMANCE OF ALASKA 


HE Child of the Wild is a thrilling 

tale of Alaska; of a little boy lost in 
this hopeless lané and his return as a 
man to his own people and their rejec- 
tion of him. Then comes the Daughter 
of the Sun. The girl who shows him 
there is more than the law of Might and 
Right, the girl with keenness of vision, 
perhaps intuition, who knows as truly as 
there is a God in heaven the truth of 
all situations. 
CHILD OF THE WILD by Edison Mar- 

shall. Cosmopolitan. $2.00. 


RELIGION 


RATHER practical interpretation 
of the utterances of the Divine 
Master, who was also called the Good 
Master, and who asked the rich young 
man the question: "Why callest thou 
me Good Master?” Was there ever a 
sweeter picture in life than the personal 
fondness which Jesus expressed for the 
wealthy young man, whom he told to 
sell what he had—it must have been 
real estate, drawing high rates of rent 
—and give to the poor, “whom ye al- 
ways have with you—and follow me” 
and the young man experienced a great 
sadness! We can imagine it come over 
the face of young John R. Rockyfellow 
who owns miles and miles of tenement 
houses in the slums of great cities. We 
must hand it to John and many of his 
colleagues, who are probably very much 
influenced and are improving social con- 
ditions of humanity by wiser use of their 
wealth, as a result of reading the writ- 
ings of this author. The book is pre- 
sented with great charm and is really a 
high-minded spiritual interpretation of 
the teachings of Jesus. (Reviewed in 
Lariat for July.) 
THESE SAYINGS OF MINE. 
Lloyd C. Douglass. Charles Scrib- 
ner. $2.50. 





A YOUNG PATRIOT 


S AN adventure story for boys, RE- 
VOLT will take the young reader 
far afield. The action, and there is 
plenty of it, moves with the uprising 
under Kossuth in Hungary in 1848. The 
youthful hero, Jurie, is a fine little, up- 
standing patriot willing and eager to 
help free his native land from the yoke 
of Austria. The picture of the boy is 
done with a sympathy and understand- 
ing that makes him seem very real and 
very much devoted to his high purpose. 
He passes in and out of the enemy’s lines 
with important dispatches, with a risk 
attendant upon every move; finally his 
services are rewarded by his being made 
personal scout for the commander-in- 
chief when he makes a hurried dash 
across the Danube, incognito. 

The pages of REVOLT abound in 
adventure, suspense, excitement, real 
dangers, all done in a keen, wholesome 
style which makes a yarn interesting 
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riters 


enough to rivet the attention of any 

boy, old or young for that matter, who 

enjoys a tale of adventure purely for its 

own sake.—Review by Tom White. 
REVOLT. Leonora Loveman. Har- 
old Vinal. $2.00. 





FAME AND THE GARBAGE CAN 
R. MONAHAN'S title for his col- 


lection of papers is misleading for 
those who think of Nemesis only as the 
avenging goddes of Greek myth. A less 
well known side of her was her guard- 
ianship of the relics and good fame of the 
dead ; and it is in that capacity that Mr. 
Monahan has her preside over his efforts 
to deal fairly with certain literary of- 
fenders who‘are made the subjects of his 
present work. 

One of these is Byron; and the charge 
against him that is specifically dealt 
with is his alleged criminal intimacy with 
his half-sister, Augusta Mary, wife of 
Colonel George Leigh and the mother 
of several children, one of whom, a 
girl, is declared in “Astarte,” written by 
Byron’s grandson, Ralph Milbanke, 
Earl of Lovelace, to have been a fruit 
of the incestuous liaison. The title of 
the Milbanke book was drawn from 
“Manfred,” on the motive of which—a 
soul burdened by a guilty passion—the 
poet’s descendant rested to some extent 
his case. Mr. Monahan sifts ingeni- 
ously all the circumstances connected 
with this darkest shadow on Byron’s 
name, and the verdict he submits to the 
reader is that the poet, though admitted- 
ly no saint, is at all events in this par- 
ticularly grave instance the target of un- 
warranted defamation. 

In his paper on “The Loves of Shel- 
ley,” Mr. Monahan rehearses the poet’s 
known and accredited affairs with vari- 
ous women, among whom scandal has 
included his elder sister, Elizabeth. A 
color for this alleged connection has 
been found in the fact that Shelley was 
wont to justify in arguments with his 
friends the carnal love of brother and 
sister. Mr. Monahan’s opinion is that 
there was no ground for the accusation 
of Shelley having in the case of his sis- 
ter put his views into practice. He, 
however, grants his culpability in the. 
treatment of Harriet Westbrook, whom 
Shelley, after a runaway marriage, de- 
serted on the eve of the girl bride 
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giving birth to her second offspring by 
him. “This,” says Mr. Monahan, “is 
the great wound that Shelley received 
from life, or rather from his misread- 
ing of it and his failure or perverse 
refusal to live up to its holiest obliga- 
tion.” 

In relating the downfall of Wilde, in 
a prefatory chapter called “A Sealed 
Paper,” Mr. Monahan deals with the 
Lord Alfred Douglas controversy after 
a manner scarcely flattering to the self- 
vindicating author of “Oscar Wilde and 
Myself,” regarding whom he grimly 
says, in concluding his dissertation, “Let 
us make an offering to Nemesis, the stern 
deity who is not to be propitiated by 
youth or beauty, genius or fame, or even 
the nobility of the son of the eighth 
Marquis of Queensbury! Surely she has 
never wrought anything more sad and 
more ironical than this latest and, it is 
to be hoped, final chapter in the legend 
of Oscar Wilde.” 

Among others, Mr. Monahan deals 
with in his book is Renan, whom Frank 
Harris in his “Contemporary Portraits” 
taxes with extraordinary, abnormal sen- 
suality, a charge that Mr. Monahan 
brands as a gross libel. He also comes 
to the defense of Sappho, of whom he 
says: “Long before she fell foul of St. 
Gregory and the monks Sappho was the 
mark for a peculiar species of sexual 
slander which still attains her fame, 
though it must be allowed, on no very 
tangible grounds. . . . There are some 
harshly judging persons who see in the 
tragic fate of Sappho, following her 
lover Phaon to a watery grave, in the 
age-long persistence of the scandals pur- 
suing her memory, a salient instance of 
the avenging hand of Nemesis. We re- 
main ourselves firmly persuaded that she 
has not been convicted of any worse of- 
fense than that of writing the finest 
poems of human passion this world has 
ever known.” 

Chapters on Lafcadio Hearn and the 
vindictive attacks upon him by Dr. 
Gould, so stoutly challenged by Captain 
McDonald; on Elbert Hubbard, for 
whom Mr. Monahan entertains a high 
admiration ; on Walt Whitman, viewed 
by him with equal enthusiasm, and a few 
other authors, together with some short 
essays about art and artists in general, 
round out a volume garnished in con- 
clusion by a posy of the writer’s epi- 
grams and a passable poem called “Fare- 
well to My Books.”—From The Argo- 
naut. 

NEMESIS. Michael Monahan. New 

York: Frank-Maurice, Inc. $2.00. 


* * * 
A STORY OF OLD “NEW 
FRANCE” 
URWOOD is primarily a writer of 


romances of the out-of-doors. A 
frontiersman by nature, it follows that 


his scenes and characters should partake 
of the life of the frontier. Of late, his 
efforts have been directed toward a chan- 
nel somewhat apart from that of the 
usual outdoor story. As a result, his 
latest title, THE BLACK HUNTER, 


is Curwood’s first historical novel, the 


preparation of which called for a tre-, 


mendous amount of research. 

Old Quebec of the 1750’s—literally 
a bit of France transplanted en bloc to 
the New World; and to the south, end- 
less miles reaching out into the virgin 
forest and the unfurrowed valley. This 
it was that was known as New France, 
and in this glorious setting, peopled by a 
race made warlike by the relentless ag- 
gression of the whites, Mr. Curwood 
sets down in his inimitable fashion some 
of the most stirring events of the time, 
gathering up the whole into a most de- 
lightful novel. By nature lovable and 
exquisite, Anne St. Denis instantly cap- 
tures the heart; and David Rock, her 
sweetheart and a stalwart young woods- 
man, just as surely endears himself to 
the reader. A unique element of mys- 
tery is injected in the person of The 
Black Hunter who is feared by some, 
and by others loved, among both the In- 
dians and the whites. 

Mr. Curwood has unquestionably 
done some of his very best work in this 
book, and that’s going a good way. If, 
as it is intimated, THE BLACK 
HUNTER is the beginning of a series 
of novels covering the period of the 
French-English struggle in the New 
World, then there will doubtless be 
more of these truly fascinating tales to 


follow.—Reviewed by Tom White. 
THE BLACK HUNTER. James 


Oliver Curwood. Cosmopolitan Book 
Corporation. $2.00. 


* * . 
ISRAEL SMILIN’ THROUGH 


HE corpulent butter and egg man 

from Oshkosh ponderously crossed 
one fat leg over the other, bit off the end 
of a huge perfecto, hitched up the sleeves 
of a lavender striped shirt, settled back 
in the corner of the super-humid Pull- 
man smoker, and boomed out the time- 
worn preamble: “Now lissen to this one, 
fellas! Once there was a coupla Jews, 
. . « .” Now finish the story to suit 
yourself. 

But you’ve got the author all wrong 
if you think LAUGHS FROM JEW- 
ISH LORE is a collection of the custo- 
mary stock-in-trade vaudeville yarns 
commonly credited to Hebraic sources. 

As far as producing paroxysms of 
laughter and peals of mirth is concerned, 
this book hardly measures up. It is 
amusing, and here and there is found a 
good story; but brilliance and sparkle are 
at a low ebb. But then the public is 
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rather inclined to expect too much, any- 
way, from a book whose title bears any 
resemblance to a promise of humor. 
However, this much may be said for 
LAUGHS: without fear of corrupting 
anyone's morals or inciting them to race 
riots, the book may be safely produced 
and read in any company, mixed or other- 
wise, with no ages barred.—Reviewed 


by Tom White. 


LAUGHS FROM JEWISH LORE. 
By Jacob Richman. Funk & Wagnalls 
Company. $2.00 


» * * 
A UNIVERSAL SINGER 


HE West has produced so many fine 

singers that its sympathy may be 
counted on to recognize and welcome 
the message in song of another chanter 
of lyrics though they come from “back 
East,” which to many is also back home. 
Virginia means not so much a political 
division of the country as a section con- 
nected with the earliest history and ro- 
mance of our land ‘and later, with its 
period of bitterness, that region which 
nearly became one of national tragedy. 
Only from the wide and generous view- 
point of a West that is the meeting 
place of all sections and the merging 
place of all feelings may the attitude 
toward creative production in Virginia 
be surely free, unprejudiced. And to 
California the poems of Virginia Stait 
will appeal in every way. 

She began to send forth her songs 
only during the World War, which 
moved her so intensely that she dared 
to express what in a calmer time she 
might have long withheld. She is a 
member of the Poetry Society of Amer- 
ica; of the Society of Women Journal- 
ists; of The International Association 
of Art and Letters; is a vice-president 
of the American Literary Association 
and a vice-president of The Poetry So- 
ciety of England. Because much of her 
war verse was published in English 
periodicals, the collection of her poems 
into book form has been made by an 
English publisher, Arthur H. Stockwell, 
and issued in London under the title 
“Sanctuary.” The editor of the Poetry 
Review of England has said that he 
“looks upon this book as a valuable ad- 
dition to American literature of interna- 
tional scope.” 
responds. William Lyon Phelps says 
these poems have “the element of trans- 
fuguration—the ability to interpret life 
spiritually” For me they are music, 
they are feeling and they are true to 
human life’s impulses. 

The name Virginia Stait was chosen, 
it will be guessed, to indicate a singer 
patriot to her birthplace. It is the pen- 
name of Mrs. Winnifred Russell of 
Gordonville, Va.—Reviewed by Flor- 
ence Jackson Stoddard. 
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Concerning 


Things Artistic 


ALINE KISTLER 


Art Patrons are rewarding San 
artists 


Francisco's more serious 


with interesting commissions. 
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ARIAN YORESKA has recently 

completed an exquisite miniature 
of her patroness, Mrs. Walter Ehlers 
Buck. Against a daring background of 
turquoise matrix, Mme. Yoreska has 
achieved a splendid characterization of 
Mrs. Buck, portraying in line and color 
a subtle aristocracy that places the min- 
iature in the ranks of enduring art. 

* * * 

IRARD HALE has been painting 

strenuously all summer. Among his 
most interesting commissions are the 
portraits of Mrs. Karena Wright, Miss 
Ruth Wattis and Mrs. Frank H. Ab- 
bott, Jr., and the mural for the Howard 
Foundation children’s hospital. 

Hale also officiated as one of the 
judges in the beauty contest for the titles 
of “Miss San Francisco” and ‘Miss Cal- 
ifornia” and will paint a portrait of Miss 
California. 

“age wear 

WO interesting dry point portraits 

are those recently done by Warner 
B. Drewes of Col. C. E. S. Wood and 
Albert M. Bender. Drewes is a German 
artist who has spent the years since the 
war in Spain, South America and the 
United States. He has established a 
studio here and is working on a series 
of San Francisco subjects in preparation 


for an exhibit. 
. * * 


x extraordinarily beautiful edition 
of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayam 


1061 Market Street 











was published by Jhonck & Kibbee last 
month. The text was hand set by John 
J. Jhonck in humanistic type of which 
there are but two fonts in the United 
States—that used in this book and the 
one at the University of Pennsylvania. 
The illustrations are done in black 
and white by Lawrence A. Patterson, 
whose interpretations of the Persian 
poem are startlingly beautiful. Patter- 
son is now at work on illustrations for 
“A Lute of Jade,” a Chinese anthology 
to be published in England. 
“te ae 
UMPS recently brought a Thad 
Welch painting, “The Road to 
Willow Camp,” back to San Francisco. 
This fine example of Welch’s work had 
been in a private collection in the East. 
* * * 


FULL PROGRAM is scheduled 

for September in the Paul Elder 
Gallery. Beginning September 6, there 
will be an exhibition of color wood 
blocks by Charles E. Bartlett, Walter 
J. Phillips and others. These prints will 
be discussed by Miss Katharine Ball Sat- 
urday afternoon, September 11. 

Other interesting Paul Elder lectures 
include a discussion of French history 
and literature by Marie der Mare Stein, 
September 19, and an hour with the 
poets by Mrs. Clio Lee Aydelott who 
will read the work of some California 
poets to an accompaniment of music 
from the great masters. 
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coaanener Inc., 


Costumers to the “Pageant of Pacific” 


San Francisco, Calif. 


RACE ALLISON GRIFFITH’S 
exhibition of water colors is au- 

nounced for the two weeks beginning 
September 13 at the Gump Galleries. 

Miss Griffith's California landsca»es 
will replace the showing of English 
prints now occupying the exhibit rooms. 
These English etchings are fascinating 
things, representative of the best work 
of Lee Hankey, Gecffrey Wedgewood, 
Muirhead Bone, Frank Short, Charles 
W. Cain, W. Wallcott and Henry 
Rushbury. 

* 7 7 

HARLES BRADFIELD HUD- 

son’s painting, “October at Point 
Lobos,” given to Crown Prince Gustaf 
Adolf and Crown Princess Louise by 
the Swedish-Americans of San Fran- 
cisco, has been on exhibition at Gumps 
prior to being sent to hang in the royal 
galleries at Stockholm. The Crown 
Prince and Princess showed much in- 
terest in California art and it was in 
response to this interest that they were 
presented with this representative Cali- 
fornia canvas by their compatriots. 

* * * 


HE interest aroused in Swedish 

things by the visit of the Crown 
Prince and Princess has directed atten- 
tion to the skilled Swedish artist, Gun- 
nar Widforss, whose water colors of 
San Francisco attracted so much atten- 
tion last year. He has spent much of 
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the summer at Yosemite where he made 
several exuberant paintings of Happy 
Isles and other Valley scenes. 


*. # * 


IBRANT harmonies and interesting 

abstractions marked the exhibit of 
the work done by Rudolph Shaeffer’s 
students in color, August 12. Himself 
an ardent believer in the efficacy of 
adroitly used color, Shaeffer has stim- 
ulated his students to interpretations of 
idea and emotional tone in terms of ar- 
resting color and rhythmic line. Then 
he has utilized these abstractions as 
themes for interior decoration, stage de- 
sign and costumes. 

Early in September, Shaeffer will re- 
sume teaching, this time with evening 
classes in rhythmo-chromatic design. 
The major part of his attention will be 
devoted to interior decoration. 


* » ~ 


HE Alice Skae collection of work 

done by California artists has been 
rearranged and rehung in the new gal- 
lery at the M. H. deYoung Memorial 
Museum at Golden Gate Park. Among 
the San Francisco artists represented 
are Gottardo Piazzoni, Maynard Dixon, 
Lee Randolph, Frank Van Sloun, Gert- 
rude Partington Albright and Percy 
Gray. 
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CHILLE ANGELI and Alberti 

Angeli are in San Francisco paint- 
ing the mural decorations for the music 
room in the W. H. Crocker home at 
Burlingame. Messrs. Angeli were 
brought from Italy to do the decora- 
tions at the Cosden house in Palm 
Beach, Florida. They remained in 
America to do various commissions 
among the best known of which is the 
elaborate dining room at the Everglade 
Club. The Crocker music room will be 
decorated with panels and frescoes in 
the spirit of the 14th century—symbolic 
picturizations of sacred and profane 
music enriched by mellow harmonies of 
antique flavor. 

* 7 . 


HE enthusiastic reception of Jean 
Eagels on her return engagement 
with “Rain” at the Columbia theater is 
fully justified by the artistic interpreta- 
tion she gave of Miss Thompson. 
> 7 +. 


HE extended run of “The Show- 

Off” at the Alcazar and of “Love 
‘Em and Leave ’Em” at the President 
theater is a good testimony to the mood 
of San Francisco during the summer 
months. Both are clever comedies in- 
volving keen satire that proves both en- 
tertaining and stimulating. 
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NOTHER recent gift to the Palace 

of the Legion of Honor is that of 

a Sorolla canvas presented by Sir Jo- 

seph Duveen. The painting is valued at 
$10,000. 


* * * 


HE heroic size bronze of Joan 

d’Arc, recently given the California 
Palace of the Legion of Honor by Ar- 
cher M. Huntington, is a replica of the 
equestrian statue that stands on River- 
side Drive in New York City. It is the 
work of Anna Vaughan Hyatt. 


7 * * 


HE exhibition by the California So- 

ciety of Etchers, which will open the 
Vicery, Atkins & Torrey print rooms 
for the winter season, has been post- 
poned until the last two weeks in Sep- 
tember. Great interest is expected 
throughout the showing, September 13 


to 25. 
* * * 


HE third annual season of grand 

opera at the San Francisco Auditor- 
ium will be given additional zest by 
Theodore Kosloff who has been engaged 
as ballet master. It has been announced 
that new ideas in costumes lighting 
effects and dance movements will make 
the ballet one of the outstanding features 
of the productions. 
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tracted in horror as the lights of the 
blue roadster turned full upon him, off 
and on him again as it circled about on 
the slippery road, and he clamped on 
his own brakes as it jounced on to the 
side and then over. 

* * * 7 > 


One hundred and fifty feet below the 
water of the San Joaquin fumed and 
fussed over the debris from the fallen 
car, and then, washing lightly over the 
floor boards, went on its way, carrying 
with it the strange odor of alcohol. 

Milton was not long in reaching the 
car, Milton the revenue man. But it 
was not the revenue man who gathered 
the limp, cold form of the girl in his 
arms. He did not speak. His tanned 
face went white and his great hands 
trembled. 

Over the hill came the sound of a 
siren. Milton stood for a moment, his 
feet in the swirling waters and Judy in 
his arms. 

Again came the sound and then Mil- 
ton deVore, the revenue man, did some- 
thing strange! He placed Judy back in 
the car, gently, and from a bunch of keys 
he took a key and opened the rear com- 
partment of the blue roadster. He gave 
a sigh of relief and then with his bare 
hands he threw broken bottles that had 
carried Judy’s remaining thirty gallons 
of “corn” into the river, which had al- 
ready swept that thirty gallons on down, 
perhaps ten miles by now. 

* * - 7. * 


ILTON paused to pass a few words 

with his deputy as he climbed to the 
road with Judy in his arms, and then 
floundered off through the mud toward 
a dim light which glimmered faintly 
through the trees. 

He passed through a gateway in a 
rough stone wall to a driveway, bor- 
dered by huge trees, which stood drip- 
ping and hazily ghost-like in the driving 
rain. At length there loomed up ahead 
a rambling old building, clearly a relic 
of better days. 
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Milton rapped on the rain-sodden 
door and the sound resounded through 
the house with a strange echo, sugges- 
tive of empty rooms and uncarpeted 
floors, and this impression of deserted- 
ness was borne out by lack of immediate 
response. He waited and then rapped 
again. 

At length there was a sound within, 
a shuffling footfall, followed by the rat- 
tle of a chain lock and the door swung 
open. A man stood in the doorway, hold- 
ing a candle sheltered from the wind by 
one hand. Its flickering light illumin- 
ated cheeks with cavernous hollows and 
deep-set, staring eyes. Milton looked at 
the individual and spoke, but the man 
seemed not to hear what he was saying. 
His hand shook and he bent over Judy. 
‘Judy, what has happened ?” 

Milton needed no more. He pushed 
his way inside, past the man. 

Inside the boards were uncarpeted. 
The room was unfurnished. He fol- 
lowed the strange man down the long 
hallway while the candle cast dancing 
shadows on the time-darkened wall. 

The man opened a door at the far end 
of the hall. The room was an old-fash- 
ioned kitchen, dimly lighted. The oppo- 
site side was occupied by a huge fireplace 
in which logs were burning. An old lady 
sat beside the hearth, her hands busy 
with knitting. She raised her head 
slightly as they entered, then she rose, 
her eyes deep pools of horror and Mil- 
ton knew those eyes; he knew well what 
those eyes had been when young! The 
little old lady touched the limp form of 
Judy and cried, “Baby, my baby!” 


* * * * 


Judy was in a state of confusion the 
next day. Milton deVore had left the 
ranch early that morning. She dared 
not tell her folks her fear. For the 
world she would not have her mother, 
with those care-worn hands, know from 
where the money she had brought them 
each month, came! 
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All day long Judy watched the road 
and then as the sun lingered above the 
distant hills, shedding its slanting rays 
over the little farm, she opened the old 
gate and walked slowly up the road. 
There was a hush and stillness in the 
air; a silence in which almost imper- 
ceptibly mingled the faint hum of in- 
sects, the twitter and song of birds, the 
tinkling bell of the leader of the home- 
ward moving herd, subdued, dreamy, 
sublime and restful! 

Judy knew where she was going. She 
stopped at the top of the embankment 
from where she could see the blue 
roadster, the waters still washing the 
floor boards. Judy thought of that rear 
compartment. Down over that same hill 
which she and her roadster had tumbled 
the night before, she now picked her 
way, carefully and cautiously. 

She stepped into the water, but the 
coldness did not attract her attention. 
She was intent on only one thing. She 
opened the rear compartment. It was 
empty! Her face turned white and she 
felt a queer little tremor within. Just 
what Milton had done and how far he 
would carry his word she did not know. 

She turned her face up toward the 
embankment, nervously and her eyes 
caught those of a man. It was Milton 
and he was regarding her wonderingly. 
Just what he would do he did not know, 
nor did Judy! There was a tense mo- 
ment in which he balanced his love and 
her love. Judy did not speak, and her 
face flushed to its usual pinkness, then 
it paled; her hand went to her head, 
she swayed back and forth a moment, 
but she did not fall. 

She felt the strength and warmth of 
Milton deVore near her and she wel- 
comed the protection. She didn’t speak, 
she just smiled as she looked from the 
empty compartment into the deep brown 
eyes above her, then she relaxed into 
his arms. 

Milton deVore stood with her thus 
for a brief moment, then he bent his 
face and kissed her warm lips as he 


breathed, “Judy!” 
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ground I made the assertion that I did 
in my first paragraph: cancer can be 
cured, and is being cured. 

Incidentally, the lady who said to 
young Nichols that he would wear dia- 
monds, probably meant it in the way that 
it has resulted. At least escharotics in 
their cure of cancer never became a 
money - making, money - piling scheme 
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with Dr. Nichols. His original idea 
was those who could should pay for 
those who could not pay, and throughout 
the years he and those who followed him 
have clung to this policy. In my own 
adventuring in this gathering of facts 
I found men who had paid as little as 
$25, and others, who could pay, paying 


much more. And once I heard a rumor 
of a man and his wife who were worth 
a half million, and who tried to avoid a 
fee through misrepresentation. The story 
runs that when their deceit was discov- 
ered, they paid well for their fun, but 
in repeating it here, | must frankly admit 
that I do not know that this was ever 
(Continued on Page 304) 
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Are Youa True Westerner 


Determine for yourself by figuring the percentage of your interest 
in the following announcements for October Overland Monthly: 


California Poetati 


Remember CALIFORNIA LITERATI IN JULY AMERICAN 
MERCURY? Read October Overland and see the other side. 






The Reign of the American Indian 


An article by Samuel Hubbard of the Doheny expedition. Mr. 
Hubbard not only convinces by his discovery of fundamental 
facts, but he upsets various unfounded theories. Mr. Hubbard 
has upset the theory of evolution by certain of his discoveries: 
“Man does not spring from Ape, but rather Ape sprang from 
hybrids of degenerated man,” is a sample of one of his theories 
and of this sort of argument is his article filled. 


rr 


MRS. CLAUDE HAMILTON MITCHELL gives us more of her 
knowledge of what women are doing, and MRS. FRANK K. 
MOTT gives more information on Nomenclature. 


There will be stories by Western writers, poems and further 
information concerning Western development and personages of 
the West. And full particulars as to Frona Eunice Wait Colburn 
short-story contest will be therein. 
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DO NOT MISS ONE ISSUE OF OVERLAND 
SUBSCRIBE NOW! PROVE YOUR 100 PER CENT 


Overland Monthly Magazine 
356 Pacific Building 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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Gentlemen: 
Enclosed please find check or money order for $20, for which send your magazine for one year to 
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See To Buy An 
Income 


The best way to provide an in- 
come to insure you and your 
family against the future is to 
save regularly and invest your 
money in safe bonds. 

Straus Bonds provide the ideal 
investment for income builders. 
Investigate these safe securities. 


Booklet H-1630 
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Write for Circular 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


Incorporated 
ESTABLISHED 1882 INVESTMENT Bonps 


Introducing the class in short-story writing for 
Boys and Girls—Free 


Bo 


Under the Auspices of 


The Treasure Chest 


The Western Magazine for 
California Boys and Girls 


1402 de Young Bldg. Phone Garfield 4075 


Straus BuILDING 
79 Post St., San Francisco 
523 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 


Straus BuILDING 
565 Fifth Ave. at 46th St., New York 


Straus BuILDING 
Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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43 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 
(C) 1925, by S. W. Straus & Co. 
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So. ee . Palms anda patch 
“Distinctive (Dinnerware of green 


OW unlike the ordinary hotel vista is the charm- 


PLACE PLATES AND ART LAMPS 4 ing sweep of Union Square glimpsed from the 
CHINA, GLASS, IVORY, GIFT NOVELTIES “~. > aaggl -oag sp Rated ited 
yr 1 ’ / 

SPECIALLY DESIGNED TO ORDER grass and swaying palms make the Plaza distinctly 

a hotel for discriminating people. 
x ° The central location of the Plaza assures you the 
utmost convenience to theaters, shops and business. 
OLD DINNER SETS No traffic problems to worry about. Won’t you come 

Regilded, Repaired, Remodeled and see for yourself? 


Rates from $2.00 


LESSONS gaa IN PAINTING j-j OT EL PLAZA 


= 33 POST i: lll Post Street at Stockton San Francisco 


W. Freeman Burbank, Manager 
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( | 2 CVS a de Coronado and his conquista- 
dores sought wealth in the fabled Seven 

after wealth °°*°* 
Greater than the treasure of Cibola is 


the wealth of the buying public of North- 
ern California. 


Blest with great resources, these peo- 


pa = spe ci ple own the greatest wealth per capita in 
ST APEMENTS the United States. 
of Here is population with both the inclina- 


SAN FRANCISCO tion and wherewithal to buy whatever 





NEWSPAPERS f di 
Average for 6 months ending ancy ictates. 
April 1, 1926 
DAILY In seeking your share of their business, 
; you can find no advertising medium to com- 
* heed roy pare with the San Francisco Examiner, for 
Chronicle - 86798 it enjoys the patronage of Northern Cali- 
News - 68190 fornia to an extent practically 100 per cent 
’ . ° . 
Bulletin - 64,175 in excess of its closest competitor. 
SUNDAY 
Examiner 346,510 
Chronicle 149,122 
There is 
No Substitute for There is No Substitute for Circulation 
Circulation 
W. W. CHEW W.H. WILSON CONGER-MOODY 
285 Madison Avenue Hearst Building Higgins Building 
New York Chicago Los Angeles 
Eastern Western Los Angeles 


Representative Representative Representative 
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Alexandria Pages 
are 


Quick On The Trigger! 


Their watchword is smiling cour- 
tesy.—This is but one of the 
features of this great hotel where 
thoughtful and kindly service 
combines with ideal comfort and 
surroundings to make a stay 
en 


RATES 
Per Day, single, European Plan 
120 rooms with running water 
$2.50 to $4.00 
220 rooms with bath 3.50 to 5.00 
160 rooms with bath 6.00 to 8.00 
Double, $4.00 up 
Aloe eunties fup entinutiicumme 
and suites, some in period furnishings with 
grand piano, fire place and bath, $10.00 up. 


LARGE AND WELL 
EQUIPPED SAMPLE ROOMS 
The center for Theatres, Banks, and Shops 
Please write for Booklet 


RANCHO GOLF CLUB 
{ available to all guests 
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Is Cancer Curable? 


(Continued from Page 301) 


worthy of repetition. The whole thing 
may have been one of those fabrications 
that circulate about all men who do 
things worth while. I never asked, and 
do not know. At any rate if it is true, 
they got not only freedom from cancer, 
but learned a lesson which they should 
never have had to learn. 

An escharotic as in this case needs 
no ether or chloroform for its admin- 
istration ; it will close all blood passages 
as it acts, and will destroy cancer in a 
bone as quickly as in flesh. Further, the 
after effect in bone is much different 
from what might be expected, in that 
Old Mother Nature supplies a new 
growth of bone healing bone the same 
as the flesh. Again, unlike any other 
treatment, it leaves a surface on which 
any remaining disease can be detected 
without fail. An escharotic can be ap- 
plied to an eye-lid and half of the lid 
removed; the escharotic can be applied 
wherever there is surface open for the 
application, this, of course, not including 
internal organs which cannot be reached. 
External surfaces can be removed with 
an escharotic, even to uncovering the 
brain, the removal of ribs, and the 
muscles over the heart, and only in those 
regions involving such deep-seated 
growth that destruction would also de- 
stroy life, is the escharotic treatment un- 
able to save the patient. 

Finally, escharotic treatment has 
wide-spread approval. Dr. Johnson, pro- 
fessor of surgery of the University of 
the South, says: “The principle of 
escharotics in the cure of cancer is right, 
and we physicians and surgeons ought 
to use it.” Again, Park’s System of 
Surgery by American Authors says in 


Vol. 1 the same thing in these words: 


“Escharotics form one of the most effi- 
cient methods of removing cancerous 
growths.” 

Of course there are unbelievers, men 
who in some instances have little knowl- 
raed of cancer, its origin, treatment or 


The Saiaall i leads all ine E 
surance companies in combined 
premium income-fire, marine & 
automobile—in Pacific 
Coast States 
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cure. There are others who have not 
believed because the Doctor nor his help- 
ers did not increase fees and pay a com- 
mission for new patients. But opposed 
to such comes one of the surgeons to the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital of Baltimore, 
Maryland, who says: “I have several 
times had occasion to operate upon 
cancer which had been vigorously and 
repeatedly treated with caustics (es- 
charotics) and to note the compara- 
several times had occasion to operate 
upon cancer which had been vigorously 
and repeatedly treated with caustics 
(escharotics) and to note the compara- 
tively admirable conditions, the freedom 
from cancer permeation, of the sur- 
rounding tissues and of the axilla; 
whereas, after incomplete operation 
with the knife, the local manifestations 
of recurrence were almost invariably de- 
plorable and the prognosis, of course, 
invariably hopeless.” 

All of which put into plain terms 
means that the great surgeon found even 
unskilled use of unperfected escharotics 
more effective than surgery, which is 
certainly a broad admission. 





Men, here’s that long looked 
for freedom from tight belts 
and unsightly suspenders. 
Here’s a little “wrinkle” that 
does its job of supporting the 
trousers far better than any 
sort of harness you have ever 
worn. With all clothing loose at 
waist, and the trousers hung cor- 
rectly—from the shoulders—what 
more comfortable, healthful means 
of support could be found? . 


FOR GOLFERS, DANCERS 
AND NEAT DRESSERS 
(Dr. Cates’ Patent) 

Holds your shirt down, too; and trousers 
hang trimly at the waist and instep. 

Sta-ons are much lighter than belts or sus- 
penders ; invisible, and easy to adjust; slip- 
proof ; harmless to the sheerest silk. 

Order yours teday. 

Gold plated, $1 per pair 
THE STA-ON CO., Dept. 422, 8ST. LOUIS, MO, 
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You drive to Seacliff Park through 
Santa Cruz or Watsonville, turning off 
the State Highway about 5' 
of Capitola, where the signs read “Sea- 
chf Park, Aptos Beach ard the Pali- 


codes.” 





ONTEREY BAY, 
beautiful wich its 
towering palisades 
and its perfect bathing beach 
offers its individual appeal to 
the man who is seeking an 
accessible homesite in a spot 
that is labeled health and hap- 
piness for his family —but the 
fact chat Seacliff Park during 
the last few months has 
emerged intoa City of Reality 
is the point that carries con- 
viction. 
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Ic is this chat convinces sound 
business men that their invest- 
ment in Seacliff Park property 
is wise. 
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& (These are a 
days at Aptos Beach—warm, lazy 
breakers with foamy crests are 
ready to break over you and go 
scullling off to the shore in awild 
confusion of effervescent bub- 
bles, while you plunge on out- 
ward for the thrill that comes 
with your first swim of the 
season. 


(Pending the construction of per- 
manent buildings, temporary 
bath houses and a restaurant 
have been completed. 


(Drive directly to the beach. Park- 
ing space is free. 


(Free transportation, if desired, 
may be arranged through our 
San Francisco and San Jose 
Offices. Otherwise guests may 
register at our Seacliff Park 
Office upon arrival. € Ask for 


C Registration Clerk 
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EACLIFF_ PARK ~ 
ily of Really © 


Records of the Title Com- 
pany disclose thefact chat men 
who made initial purchases 
last year have recurned to buy 
even larger lots or sectors this 
year. Those who last year 
doubted the possibility of 
Carrying Out a program soam- 
bitious (but bought anyway 
because of the perpetualcharm 
of the location itself) now re- 
alize that their faith and good 
judgment has been rewarded. 
Buying is on. Seacliff Park resi- 
dents know that present in- 
itial offering prices will soon 
be a thing of the past. 


Seacliff Park — Riviera of the 
Pacific now emerges in reality. 


OwNED AND Devetorep sy SEACLIFF COMPANY, Aptos, CALIFORNIA 
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BERNARD SHAW GAYLORD WILSHIRE 


BERNARD SHAW, the great aramatist, and Gaylord Wilshire, 
inventor and financial backer of the I-ON-A-CO, have been 
friends for many years. Wilshire is one of the few men 
in the United States with whom Shaw corresponds. | 

Friends have spoken of a remote resemblance 
between the two men. Pictures above 
show whether this remoteness 
may have some existence 
in fact. 





























